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CALMNESS OF TRUTH. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR. 


All truth is calm, 
tefuge and rock and tower; 

The more of truth the more of calm, 
its calmness is its power. 


Calmness is truth, 
And truth is calmness still; 
Truth lifts its forehead to the storm, 
Like some eternal bill. 


— ~~ - — 
ON THE EVE OF ELECTION DAY. 


There is always a lull in political antag- 
onisms on the day after election; and as 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is not professedly 
a political newspaper this lull might as 
well come a few days before that occasion. 
My own preferences are tolerably well 
known; I hope for the election of Grover 
Cleveland; and entertain but little doubt 
of that event, as he seems to me pretty 
sure to carry New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut; and these, when added to 
the States certainly Democratic, will 
choose him with some electoral votes to 
spare. Therefore I do not now write to 
advocate his election, but simply to sum 
up certain educational advantages, for 
men and especially for women, in what 
has otherwise been a peculiarly disagreea- 
ble campaign. 

It has been, first, a good opportunity for 
them all to study the principles of evidence. 
On both sides some charges have 
made. In the case of Mr. Blaine this fact 
required of women the difficult task of 
reading many letters, often complicated 
with business details; and of deciding on 
their bearing. In this case there was very 
little hearsay evidence ; almost all was doc- 
umentary, both sides admitting the same 
testimony but drawing different conclu- 
sions. In the other case there was the no 
less difficult task of dealing with hearsay 
evidence alone; where there were no let- 
ters, and a great deal of assertion, more or 
less convincing on either side, according to 
the mental habits of those concerned. All 
this, considered as a sort of object-lesson 
in politics, had its value; it trained wom- 
en, and men also, to consider the different 
kinds of evidence. 

It was also an ethical school for large 
numbers of men and women. ‘There are 
many to whom it seems almost wicked to 
compare in importance any amount of ly- 
ing or stealing with a single sexual trans- 
gression; and there are many to whom it 
seems almost wicked to compare any 
amount of sexual transgression with a sin- 
gle well-proved instance of lying and steal- 
ing. ‘To adjust the balance between these 
two extremes has been no easy thing for 
many people; to incline either way without 
doing injustice to one’s opponents has 
been still harder. I incline, as is well 
known, toward the latter of these two al- 
ternatives, and think that for high public 
office unbroken integrity outranks even 
unbroken chastity as an essential. But I 
am perfectly willing to admit that this po- 
sition, like its opposite, can be pressed too 
far. Tobe sure, I have never happened to 
see any newspaper which took, as has 
been alleged, the position that chastity 
was of no importance toa public man; but 
I have heard one orator of eminence come 
dangerously near this heresy, and it is one 
that ought not to be sustained; nor does a 
vote for Mr. Cleveland necessarily sus- 
tain it. 

On the whole, therefore, we can extract 
even from this most painful campaign the 
feeling that it has been a school of thought ; 
and therefore, in the end, of morality, how- 
ever unsatisfactory the text-books for study 
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may have been. If Mr. Cleveland is elected, 
it will be by an honest impulse of public 
morality, in spite of one admitted private 
sin. If Mr. Blaine is eleeted—which I for 
one do not expect—this impulse for reform 
will not have been wasted, but will go on 
accumulating and will work out its own 
end, either through the Republican party 
or, which is far more probable, through its 
ultimate overthrow. In either view, we 
cun approach the Presidential election 
without fear and with a hopeful heart; 
and can dismiss the whole matter, so far 
as the present writer is concerned, from 
these columns. T. W. i. 
oe 


LETTER FROM ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have not felt able to express myself at 
length on the political situation, but I am 
very certain that those who have at heart 
the purity and welfare of the nation 
should not vote either for a dishonest or 
animmoral man. I think that Cleveland 
is unfit to be pre-ident, and I learned long 
ago in the anti-slavery struggle that it is 
always our duty to do right and let God 
take care of the consequences. So if I 
were a voter I should rather do what poli- 
ticians call “throwing my vote away,” 
than vote for a bad man. Such a vote 
would not really be thrown away. Gar- 
rison and Phillips gained more power than 
they lost when they refused to vote 
against their consciences. Massachusetts 
was more honored when she let Sumner’s 
chair stand empty in the Senate, and did 
more good than she could have done by 
having her vote counted through those 
years. 

The Independents might have taken a 
course which would have taught both par- 
ties to put up clean candidates in future. 
Now, I can only hope that although they 
have failed to teach the lesson they ought 
to have taught, the people themselves have 
learned during this campaign to force 
their leaders, after this, to nominate good 
men. ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 

Valley Falls, R. I., Oct. 30, 1884. 
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A POLITICAL DIAGNOSIS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Never since [| was old enough to take 
cognizance of political campaigns. have 
there been such outspoken criticisms of 
the political status of candidates. or such 
searching investigation of private charac- 
ter as « qualification for office. It is to be 
hoped that this betokens a healthy demand 
of public opinion, for a higher moral 
and political standard in candidates for 
offices of public trust. If so, it is to be 
hoped that the corruption that has been 
brought to the surface in the investigations 
of the past canvass will result in purifying 
the pool of politics so that we shall not 
soon have to be fed on such unwholesome 
diet again. 

It is sometimes better for the physical 
system that the impurities should come to 
the surface. Let us trust that the corrup- 
tion which exists in both parties, being 
known, the body politie will become puri- 
fied, and that we shall hereafter have 
grander objects in viewing political ques- 
tions than exposing the characters of the 
candidates. 

Women are expected to give all the as- 
sistance in their power in these cases, and 
this is one reason why, as women, we have 
a right to demand a clean record in those 
we help elevate to office. 

MAry F. THOMAS. 

Richmond, Indiana, Oct. 30, 1884. 
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FANTASTIC FIGURES. 





Editors Woman's Journal; 

‘Figures never lie,” but I think we must 
admit that they are sometimes made to 
look decidedly fantastic. 

T. W. H., in his letter to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL of August 9, says: ‘All the 
mass of indecent trash that is now being 
circulated by political committees really 
bears upon a single transaction—enor- 
mously exaggerated, so far as I can find 
out, but still highly culpable—which took 
place some fifteen years ago, when he was 
about thirty-three years old.” 

The New York Evening Post of August 
5, in a notable editorial, says: ‘It is ad- 
mitted by Gov. Cleveland’s friends that 
twelve years ago he formed an irregular 
connection . . . and that the paternity 
of a child born subsequently was doubtful, 
but he accepted it, and made provision for 
the child.” 

Sixteen “Independent citizens of Buffa- 
lo,’’ as reported in the New York Evening 
Post of Aug. 12, say: **The circumstances 





out of which the story was fabricated oc- 
curred eight years ago.” 

In the same column of the Evening Post 
there is a reprint of the Rey. Dr. Twining’s 
investigation for the Independent, in which 
he says: ‘*The entry in the books (Protes- 
tant Orphan Asylum) is that March 9, 
1876, Osear Halpin, born Sept. 14. 1874, 
was received from his mother, Maria P. 
Halpin, at the board rate of five dollars 
per week, which, presumably, Mr. Cleve- 
land was to pay through Judge Burrows.” 

Summary: The sixteen citizens of Buf- 
falo say “eight years ago;” the N. Y. 
Evening Post says, “twelve years ago;” 
Mr. Higginson says, ‘tsome fifteen years 
ago;” Rev. Dr. Twining says, “the child 
was bora ten years ago.” All this in a 
“single transaction so far as” Mr. Higgin- 
son “can find out.” M. F. B. 

New York, Oct. 28, 1884. 
eo 


FAMILY ABOVE FROPERTY. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

For several weeks I have been .thinking 
that I would write to you, to say how 
much I regret that so many honorable Re- 
publicans should give their support to 
Cleveland in this campaign. Now, at the 
eleventh hour, [ can only say what per- 
haps should have been said before. But 
the course of your paper has been so high- 
toned and steadfast in this matter, that 
I have not felt it necessary to speak. I 
have no desire to excuse any sins that 
Blaine has committed. Were I a voter, I 
think it doubtful whether | should vote for 
him, but still, I hold that sins against 
the family are greater than sins against 
property. Of course, in this complicated 
social life of ours. a sin of any nature, 
against any human right, indirectly in- 
fringes on everything that is sacred; yet 
still, “the good name” is dearer than 
“the purse,” and still the purity of the 
family is more essential to the well-being 
of the State than are the rights of prop- 
erty. 

I do not mean to imply that it is in any 
sense & good reason for making one man a 
President, that his errors are less heinous 
than another man’s; but in my judgment, 
it isa fatal mistake moraliy, to announce 
to the world that a search for high per- 
sonal character is to be made, and then to 
hold up a man like Cleveland as the dis- 
covered ideal. The Democrat who hon- 
estly believes in the present policy of the 
Democratic party, who endorses its past 
and trusts its future, might perhaps be jus- 
tified in supporting its candidate,—not for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the poli- 
cy—the past and the future—of the party. 
The Republican who believes in the princi- 
ples under which the country has been 
measurably guided since the days of Lin- 
coln may find reason for conscientious 
endeavor that the government should still 
be administered according to those princi- 
ples. But the Independent, who seeks to 
guard the public purse, and at the same 
time treats lightly debauchery in youth or 
in manhood, becomes himself another proof 
that it is difficult for men to resist such 
temptations as specially beset their pecu- 
liar paths. ‘This is a lesson which we, 
unfortunately, have had to learn from the 
careers of the Presidential candidates, as 
well as of their different supporters, in this 
sad year. 

Under the influence of an eager desire 
that a man whom they believed to be dis- 
honest should not be made President, the 
Independents have degraded their high 
calling as servants of a pure social ethics, 
and have become, at best. the apologists 
of aviceas deadly and more tempting than 
covetousness. When the president and a 
professor of a Pennsylvania college con- 
sulted together over the famous—not to 
to say infamous—editorial of the Nation 
upon Cleveland’s dishonor, one said to the 
other: 

“T hope none of our boys will get hold 
of this.” 

**Already,” says the same president, ‘I 





because of the support given to Cleveland.” 

Is it true that the temptation to which 
Cleveland has suecumbed is the ‘strongest 
known to human natare”—stronger even 
than the desire for wealth, stronger often 
than the love of life? Then, doubly. trebly, 
should our youth be guarded against light 
teaching upon this subject. 

Can any one seriously consider the his- 
tory of past nations and the social aspects 
of present peoples, and affirm that licen- 
tiousness is not one of the chief cancers 
that have eaten out the honor and virtue 
and health of associated human beings,— 
the power of the State,—the beauty of the 
individual?, Yet we are told to-day that 
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chastity is a ‘secondary virtue,”—in men; 
and men shrink, and cower, and scream 
out as if in pain, and stammer forth low 
apologies, and defame the very dead, in 
their effort to prevent such judgment 
being visited upon one man’s licentious- 
ness as they have freely meted out to count- 
less women during untold ages. 

‘There are those who, while they admit 
that the family is the foundation of the 
State, still would maintain that asin which 
does not imply the. seduction of youth is 
not serious. But the institution of mar- 
riage must be founded on the purity of 
both sexes, to render it the fitting support 
of a pure family and State life. Men can- 
not be impure alone, and the shadow of 
their sin falls on innocent as well as 
guilty women, upon children born in wed- 
lock, as upon the unfortunate offspring of 
transitory connectiovs. God has set the 
door of hell close beside the gate of heaven, 
and the same passion, clothed in light or 
smirched in filth, knocks at each portal. 
The candidate of the Democratic party for 
President of these United States stands 
confessedly guilty of a sin which defied 
the right of his own child to an honorable 
birth, and stamped with infamy and les- 
sened the moral chances in life of two 
other children who had no part nor lot 
in his passion, except to have their lives 
degraded by it. Felix Adler says, ‘The 
offence of the Democratic candidate is 
one that stands apart as peculiar from 
the common transgressions of the worldly. 
When the mother of two children 
goes astray . . . honor and manli- 
ness would dictate an attempt to recall 
such a mother to the path of right, to re- 
mind her of her duty, not only to herself 
but to her children. But what shall we 
say of one who, in the mature years of 
life, not only does not make any such at- 
tempt to recall the mother to her duty, 
but helps her on the downward path— 
helps to put the brand of shame on those 
innocent children’s brows? Is he a man 
for the Presidency? I cannot believe it. I 
cannot persuade myself of it. I cannot 
indorse it by my vote.” 

Abigail Adams, writing to her husband 
in 1775 of one who had proved a traitor to 
the trust reposed in him, and whose treach- 
ery incidentally exposed some vices of 
his private life, said: *“*I have been led to 
think from a late defection, that he who 
neglects his duty to his Maker may well 
be expected to be deficient and insincere 
towards the public. Even suppose him to 
possess a large share of what is called 
honor and public spirit, yet do not these 
men, by their bad example, by a loose, im- 
moral conduct, corrupt the minds of youth, 
and vitiate the morals of the age, and thus 
injure the public more than they can com- 
pensate by intrepidity, generosity,and hon- 
or? Let revenge or ambition, lust or profit, 
tempt these men to a base and vile action ; 
you may as well hope to bind up a hungry 
tiger with a cobweb as to hold such de- 
bauched patriots in the visionary chains of 
decency.” 

The same man, John Adams, wrote to 
her in the same year: **Had I known, when 
I first voted for a Director of an Hospital, 
what I heard afterwards when I was down, 
I would not have voted as I did. Open, 
bare-faced immorality ought not to be so 
countenanced.” LILLIE B. C. WYMAN. 

Providence, R. I. 
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A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 


. . . 





RICHMOND, Ky.. OCT. 28, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Forasmuch as many men have taken in 
hand to set forth reasons why Gov. Cleve- 
land should be elected president of these 
United States rather than James G. Blaine. 
it seems good to me also, having an under- 
standing of these matters. to write and 
show forth reasons why James G. Blaine 
should be elected as the chief executive of- 
ficer of this country rather than Goy. Cleve- 


| land. 
know that young men excuse their vices, | 


‘Taking for granted that both these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen are innocent of the 
crimes wherewith they are charged, yet 
they have been so publicly branded with 
them that, whichever one is elected, it is 
tantamount to saying that to the public 
his crime is the less of the two. I there- 
fore will raise my voice, though it be like 
that of a sparrow on the housetop, or a pel- 
ican in the wilderness, in favor of James G. 
Blaine, because ‘the who steals a man’s 
purse steals trash,” but he who steals a 
man’s daughter takes what does not law- 
fully belong to him, and quenches his bru 
tal thirst at the fountain of warm blood 
that gushes from some mother’s broken 
heart. Mrs. SALLY CLAY BENNETT. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MOLLIE GARFIELD attends Vassar 
College. 

Mrs. E. P. MILLER, of New York, has 
spent four months in Utah studying the 
life and habits of the Mormons. 

Miss ZELLA ADAMs, who takes the chair 
of English Literature at Clarke University, 
Atlanta, Ga., is a graduate of the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. 

Mrs. BEATRIX JOHNSTONE, literary and 
horticultural editor of the Michigan Farm- 
er, has been invited to address the Horti- 
cultural Society of Illinois next winter. 

‘THE VISCOUNTESS HARBERTON requests 
the Woman’s JOURNAL to contradict the 
report that she was in America with the 
British Association. She has not been out 
of England at all this year. 

Miss Lipa Duts, late of the Ohio Wes- 
lyan University, has charge of the Art De- 
partment at De Pauw University, Indiana. 
She teaches painting, drawing, wood-carv- 
ing, and china decoration. 

Mrs. CARRIE C. HuGHEs has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner for the New Orleans 
Exposition for Illinois, and desires to re- 
ceive specimens of all kinds of woman's 
work before Nov. 15. Her address is the 
Sherman House, Chicago. 

Mrs. Mary E. HAGGART has completed 
a contract with the Chicago Lever Lecture 
Bureau for another year. She recently 
gave a week to the State Prohibition Cam- 
paign, and she reserves time for special aid 
to suffrage work. 

Miss Mary F. EASTMAN gave a lecture 
on School Suffrage, at Nantucket, on the 
22nd inst. Miss Eastman treats this sub- 
ject ably, as she does every other,and, from 
having been herself a teacher, can speak 
from an interior knowledge of the need of 
the schools. She was also to speak on 
‘the issues of the campaign.” 

Mrs. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON is at the 
head of the department of Woman’s Work 
from Indiana, at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion. She requests all women in that State 
who are engaged in professional labor, ex- 
cept art and education, to communicate 
with her at once. But what will become 
of her most excellent page in the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel if she goes to New Orleans? 


Mrs. NATHANIEL WHITE, of Concord, 
N. H., proposes to give to the city a valu- 
able tract of land, containing about eigh- 
teen acres, for a public park, on the condi- 
tions that it shall always be kept for that 
purpose and that no spirituous liquor shall 
be permitted thereon, and she will add 
$2,000 to put the tract in order. The gift 
is made to carry out the intentions of Mr. 
White, whose sudden death prevented him 
from consummating his plans. 

Mrs. ABIGAIL ScoTt DuntwaAy lately 
attended a Republican meeting in Walla 
Walla, Washington ‘Territory. The re- 
membrance of the service she had render~ 
ed there in securing the ballot for women 
secured her a most cordial welcome. A 
storm of applause greeted her as she step- 
ped upon the platform. In the course of 
her speech she advised women not to try 
to dictate political action until they had 
more experience. 

Mrs. Amy E. Dunn, the author of ‘‘Ze- 
kle’s Wife,” who removed to Missouri about 
eighteen months ago, found Western cli- 
mate and life uneongenial, and has return- 
ed to Indianapolis, where she expects to 
resume the literary labors that have been 
interrupted by continued ill-health since 
she left Indiana. A host of friends wel- 
come her home, with the hope that under 
more favorable conditions of climate and 
health she can follow the pursuits for 
which she is so eminently fitted and win 
the high success her genius merits. 


Dr. Mary F. Tuomas, of Richmond, 
Ind., after many years of successful medi- 
sal practice, has bought a snug little farm 
three miles from Richmond, where, with 
books and bees and flowers, she intends to 
enjoy the fruit of her labors in rest and 
peace and quiet. No one better deserves 
all good things than Dr. Thomas. She has 
served every righteous cause faithfully; 
she was with the very first in her State for 
woman’s rights, for more than thirty years. 
She has held up its banner, never once de- 
serting her post. She has been an advo- 
cate of temperance and peace. She urged 
women physicians for women in Insane 
asylums, and was active for a reformatory 
school for girls. In all ways she has 
striven to make the world better. Her 
friends everywhere will rejoice that her 
business success has secured for her this 
delightful leisure for her declining years. 
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WOMAN AS A POLITICAL FACTOR. 


BY HON. ROBERT C, PITMAN. 


The leading article in the North American 
Review for November is by the distinguish- 
ed jurist, Judge Pitman, in advocacy of 
woman suffrage on the most conservative 
grounds of public welfare. We give ex- 
tracts below :— 

With a purely didactic purpose, an im- 
portant logical truth has recently been 
compactly stated: ‘The ballot is a trust.” 
But a trust is clearly not a natural right; 
men are not born trustees. ‘I'o say that all 
men have a natural right to vote is absurd 
by definition, for voting is helping to gov- 
ern others. To say that a man has as good 
aright to govern others as they have to 
govern him, advances nothing, for natural 
rights are not the product of mutual con- 
cessions. So far from suffrage being a nat- 
ural right, it is an artiticial arrangement 
devised by society for its best government. 
These are very simple axiomatic proposi- 
tions, but they cut across much of the 
popular talk, and politicians would call 
them un-American. Nevertheless, I sup- 
pose all careful thinkers wonld acknowl- 
edge them, and they are not without prac- 
tical moment. Natural rights are not to 
be conditioned; but trusts are to be regu- 
lated, and the conditions of suffrage form 
one of the gravest of our political prob- 
lems. 

._ * * * * Of course, if men 
have a natural right to vote, women have 
also; for it is monstrous to suppose that 
8°x creates a difference in respect to abso- 
lut? natural rights. This is the short and 
easy Way thatis used by many to establish 
the doctrine of female suffrage. But it is 
as unsatisfactory as it is simp!e. and [ fear 
it repels many froma fair consideration of 
its claims. Profoundly believing in the 
wisdom of openiag the ballot-box to wom- 
an, Tam anxious to base such a measure 
upon considerations that will command 
the confidence of reflecting persons Let 
me premise that, while I reject the doc- 
trine that voting is a natural right in any 
strict or philosophical sense, there is yet a 
loose sense in which the phrase may be 
used to express an important thought. 
Thus, we say of various civic honors and 
duties, and even of legislative grants, that 
one man has as good a right to them as 
another; or, more positively, that it is not 
right to deprive any class of them; when 
we know that we are not speaking strictly 
of natural rights, but of social privileges. 
Such are often spoken of under the name of 
rights; as. for example, the right to serve 
in the militia, or on juries, or of incorpora- 
tion for business purposes. We thus ex: 

ress our sense of injustice in the estab- 
ishment of any arbitrary inequalities be- 
fore the law. ‘This perhaps is the essence 
of the popular demand for ‘manhood suf- 
frage.”” But, thus explained, popular suf- 
frage is as clearly subject to conditions as 
jury service, though not of the same na- 
ture. 

It must also be allowed that, other things 
being equal, the widest extension of suf- 
frage is desirable; and this for three rea- 
sons, which are applicable to its extension 
to women. First, because it is conducive 
to patriotism; second, to education; and, 
third, to protection. Let us expand these 
statements. We all understand that when- 
ever an alien becomes actually qualified 
for the duties of citizenship, the bestow- 
ment of the privilege of participation in 
the franchise tends to awaken a sense of in- 
terest in, and attachment to, his adopted 
country ; and we know that political edu- 
cation is promoted by the assumption of 
political responsibilities. We also know 
that every class of citizens is surer of equal 
protection before the laws if intrusted with 
political power. Giving all the weight to 
these considerations that they deserve, it 
still remains that the crucial test for voting 
is the safety of the State. If, as we be- 
lieve, ‘‘every voter is a trustee for good gov- 
ernment,” then, in our anxiety to enlarge 
the number of trustees, we must not over- 
look the primary question of their fitness. 
In accordance with the suggestion hereto- 
fore made, that in itself considered the 
widest extension of suffrage is wisest, it 
would seem that the onus probandi lies with 
those proposing to exclude one-half of the 
people from alt political power. But we 
are quite content to put it the other way, 
and to undertake to show affirmatively 
that society suffers from the exclusion of 
a class eminently fitted to discharge well 
the trust of the ballot. 

The qualifications for such a duty are 
twofold, intellectual and moral—capacity 
to act, and good intention. Without the 
one, the voter may be a public enemy; 
without the other, an ignorant dupe. The 
opponents of woman suffrage do not allege 
ignorance as the disqualification of the sex, 
but they do allege what may be called a 
temperamental incapacity to act wisely in 
the field of practical politics. This objec- 
tion. even when not distinctly formulated, 
is still at the bottom of much of the oppo- 
sition to female suffrage, and it therefore 
demands careful consideration. 

In the first place, we remark that there 
is a constant and natural tendency to ex- 
aggerate the differential element. That by 
which we distinguish any person or thing, 
after a time, comes to present itself to us 
as the essential character. Careful ob- 
servers are constantly finding it necessary 
to correct this disproportionare estimate of 
the common type and variation. We have 
our picturesque idea of the Englishman, 
the Irishman, and the Frenchman; but 
when we come into close contact with in- 
dividuals, we find that the common char- 
acteristics of human nature largely pre- 
ponderate over their racial peculiarities. 
And so we find in the religious world great 
central unities underlying external diver- 
sities. Catholics, Calvinists, Unitarians, 
are not mere personifications of creeds. 
The differentiation of humanity in the di- 
rection of sex follows the same law; it is 
but a differentiation. Not to dwell, as 
woman suffragists are apt to do, on the’ 
Zenobias, the Joan of Ares, or the Eliza- 
beths of history, because it may well be 
said that these were exceptional, and in- 





deed abnormal, women, let us confine our 
attention to the mothers und daughters of 
every-day life, the beings 


“Not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food.” 
Are such mere dreamers, emotional and 
unpractical persons, or do they perform 
well a great part of the world’s common 
work? In their sphere do they show less 
than man of the qualities of patient per- 
sistence, of conscientious fidelity to details, 
of practical wisdom, of careful frugality, 
of prudent management? We are content 
to take the judgment of husbands and fath- 
ers. Even where the ideal element shines 
out, and the woman is 

“A spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light,” 
she may answer as truly to the rest of the 
poet’s portrait: 

“The reason firm. the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


Whatever foolish notions the novelists 
may have instilled into our minds, woman 
is not all emotion. ‘The American woman 
has her fair share of good sense and of ad- 
ministrative ability, and there is reason to 
believe that she might bring into the region 
of governmental affairs positive contribu- 
tions of thrift, order, integrity, and econ- 
omy. 

We must not lose sight of the ultimate 
tests of political capacity. In Massachu- 
setts some educational qualifications are 
required: and, when we consider what 
their absence in such a state of society 
would imply, we believe that they are 
wise. But we must not forget the pro- 
found truth in that saying of Mr. Hare. 
that “tno science can reach the depths of 
the knowledge painfully won in the daily 
life and the experience of man and wom- 
an?” or as impres-ively expanded by Mr. 
Mulford (‘The Nation,” p. 251): ‘The 
life of the workman, the fulfilment of 
human relationships in the family and the 
community, the endeayor of men in the 
realities of life, is a deeper education ; and 
in work rather than in a certain literary or 
scientific acquisition is the evidence of the 
‘“apacity for political power.” 

But I do not rest here. While doing jus- 
tice to the practical side of woman, I do 
not deny that she is differentiated from 
man in the relation of the inteilect to the 
emotions. In abstract reasoning, man is 
better; in emotion, woman is quicker. If 
man has “the love of wisdom,” woman 
has “the wisdom of love.” In music we 
need the blending of the male and female 
voice; and music only typifies the universal 
quality in the world of nature and spirit. 
In every sense it is true that it is not good 
for man to be alone. In some of the great 
souls of the world has been found this un- 
ion of both the masculine aud feminine na- 
tures; but these ‘double-natured poets” 
are the exceptions. ‘To produce the effect 
in the mass, we must have men and women, 
‘The world has been learning this lesson. 
Modern life has availed itself more largely 
of the companionship of woman, and has 
been the better and purer for it. In litera- 
ture, in addition to all that she has pro- 
duced, woman has been the confessed aid 
and inspiration of some of the noblest 
souls. She has infused into theology the 
spirit of religion, and has softened and 
rounded its old creeds. Her influence has 
been alike potential in shaping and admin- 
istering systems of education. Compan- 
ionship in thought has led to companion- 
ship in action, and we have broken down 
many walls of partition. we have removed 
many bars. Hand in hand women now 
walk with man in many once forbidden 
paths. 

Nor is woman now entirely excluded 
from all share in governmental adminis- 
tration. Some of the States of our Union 
have found oceasion for her services upon 
school boards and in the management of 
charitable, reformatory, and penal institu- 
tions. This experiment in Massachusetts 
was initiated cautiously. When the writer 
was chairman of the joint committee on 
charitable institutious in the legislature of 
1868, he introduced a proposition to have an 
advisory board of women associated with 
the trustees of the Lancaster Reform 
School for Girls. It was strenuously op- 
posed before the committee by one of the 
trustees, a man distinguished for his active 
philanthropy; but it was adopted, and 
gradually led the way to such changes as 
gave women not merely an advisory but 
an authoritative position on this and simi- 
lar boards. Without reference to their 
opinions on the question of suffrage, I have 
no doubt that those having the best means 
of judgment would concur in the value of 
this added force of woman’s tact and tem- 
perament. Is there any reason to suppose 
that these special traits, which are of use 
in administration, would not be efficient 
and beneficent factors in political power? 

But let us look more distinetly at wom- 
en’s emotional nature, and consider wheth- 
er its presence at the polls will be a loss or 
a gain. That emotional nature will find 
play mainly in questions involving thetaste 
and the conscience. It will tend to more 
care as to character in selecting candidates, 
to refinement in administration, and to 
more ideal standards in legislation. And 
are these not confessed wants in our 
statesmanship? It is but a crude notion of 
superficial thinkers and observers that re- 
finement is incompatible with strength. 
And as to ideal conceptions of duty, we 
find*that they are absolutely essential to 
invigorate the actual life and to correct 
the distortions and aberrations of our 
working conduct. The man or the states- 
man that prides himself upon being simply 
‘sa man of affairs,” finds in the end that 
the higher laws which he ignores are as 
rigorous and relentless as the law of gravi- 
tation. Like Emerson’s Brahma, the voice 
of Duty is continually repeating to heed- 
less ears, 

“He reckons ill who leaves me out.” 
The world’s greatest reforms have started 
from the intuitions of the heart, and have 
found their early champions in those whom 
the world looked on as dreamers. The 





pure heart sees many things that the sharp 
intellect fails to discern. 

l repeat again, that we must not make 
too much of the diflerentiation of sex; and 
the history of reform shows how nobly en- 
dowed have been the manly, heroic souls 
that have led the world onward with the 
“vision and the faculty divine.” Never- 
theless, it remains true that the average 
endowment of ideality is greater in wom- 
an; and that in the mass of men the ideal 
conceptions of youth “fade into the light 
of common day,” and are rebuked and de- 
stroyed by the worldly maxims of business 
lif. 

What factors shall enter into the deter- 
mination of our national and State policies 
is an intensely practical question for the 
people of the United States; and the great 
importance to be attached to the introduc- 
tion of the feminine element lies in the 
consideration that the great problems of 
stutesmanship for the present and the fu- 
ture are moral ones—questions in the right 
solution of which the conscience and the 
moral sense are to have the determining 
voice as to principles, while the practical 
judgment has large scope in the adaptation 
of measures. We need to conjoin the pure 
intuitions ef woman and the wise strength 
of man. Such questions as these are at the 
front: Whether we shall seek to increase 
our territory, or to develop our national 
character; whether we shall pursue to- 
ward other American nations a policy of 
blustering menace and arrogant interfer- 
ence, or shall gain their good will by scru- 
pulous justice and a high-toned interna- 
tional courtesy; what shall be the treat- 
ment of the weaker races in our own land; 
how we shall secure the rights and the 
elevation of the laboring classes; how 
strengthen the family tie, and guard the 
home as the basis of the St:ite; how secure 
ethical and religious (and yet unsectarian) 
training in the public schools, and how 
deal effectively with the overshadowing 
topie of intemperance. He must be in- 
deed a rash optimist whe does not feel 
that, as to some, at least, of these prob- 
lems, the seales will long gravitate in the 
wrong direction without the reénforcing 
aid of woman’s vote. 

‘Take the single question of the suppres- 
sion of the dram-shop. Observe, I do not 
say the suppression of the liquor traflic. I 
select that form of it which all good citi- 
zens reprobate. I do not speak here as a 
prohibitionist. The dramshop stands the 
confessed waster of wealth, the disorgan- 
izer of labor, the degrader of the laborer. 
the destroyer of home, the disturber of 
social order, the ally of every vice, the fo- 
menter of every crime, the paralyzer of 
every uplifting agency of education or re- 
ligion.—in fine, the foe of Christian civil- 
ization and the enemy of the human race. 
No one is shameless enough to advocate 
it, and yet it stands in defiant strength. 
What is the secret of its strength? ‘The 
whole liquor interest feels and resents an 
attack upon any of its outposts. With a 
sugacity born of selfishness, it sees that 
the whole traftic in its varied ramifications 
isa unitv; and, as the Boston Advertiser 
well said years ago, ‘The liquor interest, 
now that slavery is gone, is the strongest 
single pecuniary interest in the country.” 
Strong not merely in the enormous capital 
invested in it, but strong also in that cohe- 
sion which binds together those engaged 
in a traffic obnoxious to the general pub- 
lic. To the power of wealth, nowhere 
greater than in the United States, we must 
add the force of an army of employés, and 
a vastly larger army of patrons enslaved 
by appetite; and such are the most obe- 
dient of vassals. ‘Then we must count as 
allies many who would be ashamed to be 
known as such—the owners of real estate 
that derive large rentals from the saloons. 
The traffic has thus secured a business 
recognition. Its chiefs are known on 
‘Change; it is a customer; it buys as well 
as sells. It has the sympathy of the com- 
mercial classes; not of all, to be sure, but 
of those who secretly believe that the chief 
end of man is ‘‘to buy and sell and get 
gain.” As, in the old days of the slavery 
contest, the names of merchant princes, 
the names of leading business firms, ap- 
pear in defence of ‘vested interests,” al- 
though those interests are in detdly hos- 
tility to human welfare. And now, thus 
supported, the dram-shop appears as a po- 
litical power. Its employés and devotees 
have ample time to attend the caucus, and 
are never absent from the polls. Except 
in our largest cities, it rarely rises to the 
audacity of bringing bar-tenders to the 
front as candidates for responsible situa- 
tions; its interest lies in presenting less 
offensive champions; but, nevertheless, it 
knows its men and makes no mistakes. 
The law-abiding citizen is handicapped by 
his attachment to his party, and by his 
supposed obligation to support its regular 
nominees; while the liquor interest comes 
into politics as a free lance, knowing no 
party but the party that bids most for its 
support. Hence the politician regards the 
liquor vote with respect, the temperance 
vote with contempt. ‘The *trade” is ready 
to sacrifice men or parties that stand in its 
way; its opponents are, as one legislator 
naively wrote, ‘‘willing to do as much for 
the cause of temperance as the good of the 
Republican party willallow.” The result 
is inevitable; the trade have it their own 
way. Sometimes they insist on the enact- 
ment of shameless laws; sometimes they 
ure content with the election of shameless 
officials that nullify the enforcement of 
decent statutes. The general result, either 
way, is the impunity of the grog-shop. 
Ten years ago, the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, ih convention assembled, 
resolved that the dram-shop should be sup- 
pressed. But, with its immense majority. 
it failed in the task that its shrewd politi- 
cians never intended to undertake; and to- 
day the dram-shop is licensed instead of 
suppressed. 

In Massachusetts the women in the vot- 
ing ages outnumber the men by over fifty 
thousand. For reasons not necessary now 
to be considered, it is not probable that 
the actual voters would ever exceed those 
of the male sex; but, making all allow- 
ances, the female vote would determine any 
question upon the side where it was large- 





ly predominant. Can any one doubt on 
which side, in the issue against the dram- 
shop, that vote would be thrown? Here 
would be a fresh body of voters. compara- 
tively free from appetite for liquor, un- 
trammelled by old party prejudices and 
ties, with an instinctive feeling that the 
saloon and the home are natural enemies, 
and with a quick sympathy with suffering, 
putting their whole heart into the contest, 
and supplying. in addition to their own 
votes, the moral enthusiasm that in itself 
presages victory. The result would be so 
sure, that the politician whose highest 
wisdom is always to be on the winning 
side, would be in the advance. shouting 
for the extermination of the dram-shop. 
And it would go. 

Ido not suppose that the influence of 
woman would stop here; everywhere it 
would be felt for good; and I introduce 
the temperance question simp!y as an em- 
phatic and practical illustration. Hers 
would be the soprano voice in politics, the 
voice of aspiration, the voice of inspira- 
tion. It was no dreamer, no mere senti- 
mentalist, but the profoundest poet of 
modern Europe, who gave us as the clos- 
ing prophecy of his Faust, ** The woman- 
soul leadeth us upward and on!” 

By this course of thought, I seem to my- 
self to have established suffrage for woman 
upon a sure and consistent basis, and to 
have demonstrated that it is not only a 
just measure, but one conservative of the 
highest interests of the State. But I 
know that we shall not carry this retorm 
merely by a logical maintenance of our 
thesis; we must first answer many objec- 
tions in the popular mind. One of these, 
for which [ should have but little respect, 
except for the character of many who 
urge it, is that as all government must ul- 
timately rest on physical force, it should 
only be shared by those who maintain it; 
or, in briefer words, that as women can- 
not fight, they should not vote. But was 
military service ever made the condition 
of suffrage? Did any sane man ever argue 
for the exclusion from the ballot-box of 
(Quakers, persons physically infirm, or 
those above the military age? Voting is 
not a reward. but « duty. Besides, if we 
assume that fighting is to continue to be a 
normal and usual function of government, 
I suppose that women could discharge 
even that in the same wav that the two 
leading candidates for the presidency 
found most convenient in the last war. In 
our modern civilization, even in time of 
war, mere brute force will always be the 
servitor of character, intelligence, and 
wealth. ‘Those who possess these, with- 
out regard to sex, will be found most ef- 
fective supporters of the government in 
time of peace or war. I may add that, 
while the history of the late Rebellion 
furnishes ample proof of the extent to 
which woman may hearten and strength- 
en the national forces in a contest that en- 
lists her accordant sympathies or her mor- 
al convictions, I believe that the determin- 
ing vote of woman would be of immense 
service in restraining the country from wars 
of selfish ambition or mere aggrandize- 
ment. 

But at the heart of much of the silent op- 
position to female suffrage lies a feeling 
that [I am bound thoroughly to respect, 
and that makes me patient under the slow 
progress of this movement. It is the feel- 
ing that the distinctive delicacy and puri- 
ty of her sex would be injuriousiy affect- 
ed by her admission into the arena of poli- 
tics. Society has an immense interest in 
the preservation of this, and I do not won- 
der that it shrinks from any unsexing of 
woman. Tennyson utters profound phil- 
osophy when he says: 

“Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as a man, 

Sweet love were slain.” 


With that would come the destruction of 
the home, and with the home the State 
rises and falls. I thoroughly believe in 
feminine women. But let us examine 
this matter closely, and see whether this 
fear of the effect of suffrage is not 
founded upon prejudice rather than upon 
reason. Let us, in the first place, clear 
the question of complications. The **wom- 
an question,” as it may be called, is 
a broad one, with many phases, and is one 
of the important problems of our modern 
life. What shall be the education of wom- 
en, and how shall it be obtained? Shall 
the professions and occupations be indis- 
criminately opened to them? Shall they 
be urged toenter them? Shall there be 
perfect equality in the household, or shall 
the husband have an official headship? 
Shall the legal status of woman be identi- 
‘al with that of man, and all statutes 
either in aid or restraint of her be swept 
away? These are grave questions, but 
their decision is not involved in woman‘s 
admission to the ballot. 

And again, I regret to say that the prej- 
udice in this direction against the suffrage 
movement has been increased by the pu- 
gilistic style of some of its female advo- 
cates. Perhaps this was natural and al- 
most inevitable. Reformers are not apt 
to be soft of speech and gentle in manners ; 
and many of the women who lead _ this 
movement are somewhat abuormal repre- 
sentatives of their sex, and are emarting 
under a sense of injustice. But the mass 
of American women are not clamorous for 
their rights, but anxious to discharge 
their duties. Such women find their true 
voice in the tender eloquence and deep re- 
ligious earnestness of such advocates as 
Frances E. Willard, pleading for the bal- 
lot as a means of home protection. 

Let us now with eandor examine all 
that the exercise of suffrage by woman in- 
volves. It presupposes (or ought to, al- 
though in the case of male suffrage it often 
fails to secure it) a sufticient acquaintance 
with the issues at stake for the formation 
of an intelligent purpose, and it requires 
the slight physical act of depositing at the 
polls a ballot that represents this purpose. 
And that is all there is of it. It seems lu- 
dicrous to consider gravely the objection 
that danger to woman’s refinement of char- 
acter is involved in the simple act of attend- 
ance at the polls. And yet how much 
rhetoric has been expended in painting the 
debasement of such a scene! It was an 





unnatural libel to assert that. American 
manhood would anywhere insult. woman- 
hood. But, happily, we need not now re- 
ly upon 4 priort assumptions, for experi- 
ence has demonstrated that women, exer- 
cising the limited right of voting for 
schoo] committee, or in some of the Terri- 
tories exercising unrestricted suffrage, or 
in many of the States attending the polls 
to cheer on and augment the anti-liquor 
vote, have been treated with chivalrous 
courtesy. And the recent device of divid- 
ing the voting in the wards of cities and in 
large towns into precincts, together with 
the presence of additional scrutinizing of- 
ficers, has markedly tended to additional 
good order and removed nearly all discom- 
fort. ‘The habitual presence of women in 
large numbers at the voting places would 
undoubtedly still further refine the man- 
ners and the surroundings there. In any 
event. the public exposure to which wom- 
en could be subject in exercising the 
right of suffrage would be nothing com- 
pared with that which one class cheerful- 
ly undergo at the behest of fashion, and 
another under the pressure of necessity. 

If, then, there need be nothing offensive 
in the act of voting, is there anything un- 
womanly in the preparation for it? So 
far as relates to moral and social questions, 
which form an increasingly large part of 
governmental problems, they are such as, 
in their general aspects, naturally interest 
the wife, the mother, or the sister. And 
many questions not apparently falling into 
this class have really vital humanitarian 
relations that ought to have determining 
force in their solution. No discussion, for 
instance, on the tariff question can be com- 
plete that treats it merely as one of politi- 
cal economy, although the accumulation 
and right distribution of national wealth 
is undoubtedly a potent factor in the ele- 
vation of modern society. As President 
Seeley has well said: ‘**Economic ques- 
tions are wisely determined only by ethi- 
cal considerations.” 

But will it be said that the maciinery of 
polities is debasing? Well, then, the an- 
swer is ready: Improve it, or destroy it. 
If the caucus is corrupt, let the voter ig- 
nore it. If itis nota fit place for women 
to attend, its decrees need have no bind- 
ing force on them, nor indeed on men. 
American virtue has already, in conspicu- 
ous instances, risen to the height of defy- 
ing them. Nor is attendance at a caucus 
one of the necessary qualifications for 
voting. ‘There are large numbers of quiet 
men whom we never expect to see there, 
but whom we are always glad to see at 
the polls. Let those whose interest or 
taste leads them to manage the machinery 
of politics do so; but let them know 
that they must do so in the interest of 
good morals and good principles, or the 
day of reckoning will be for them the day 
of crushing defeat. 

We hear sometimes of what is called 
“the Quaker vote,” by which, I suppose, 
is meant the votes of quiet citizens who 
have little taste for ordinary politics, and 
who generally do not care to be found at 
the polls, but who come out when their 
aid is needed for truth or righteousness. 
In this reserve vote is often the hope of 
the country. And sothe State would be 
the safer if, in every moral exigency, we 
could depend on the vote of our independ- 
ent, conscientious, and home-loving coun- 
try-women. ROBERT C. PITMAN. 


-_-_——_ a ee -_— -- 
ILTUMOROUS. 

A ruffianly boy who had murdered his 
father and mother, had been tried, found 
guilty, and was about to be sentenced, and 
the judge asking the usual question, ‘* Have 
you anything to say why sentence of death 
shall not be passed upon you?” received 
the astounding answer,—**No, nuthin’ but 
this, please remember that I’m an orfin.” 


**You say the ofticer arrested you while 
you were quietly minding your own busi- 
ness?” **Yes,” your honor. He caught 
me suddenly by the coat-collar and threat- 
ened to strike me with his club unless Tac- 
companied him to the station-house.” 
“You were quietly attending to your own 
business; making no noise or disturbance 
of any kind?” ‘*None, whatever, sir.” ‘It 
seems very strange. What is your busi- 
ness?” ‘I’m a burglar.” 


Mr. Brown took home a splendid doll 
one day for his little daughter. It was 
provided with a wonderful piece of mech- 
anism which enables it, on being squeez- 
ed, to emit the squeaking sound, supposed 
to imitate the human voice, so dear to 
childhood. That same evening the dear lit- 
tle puss was sittingon her father’s knee, 
and several times pressed her small tist up- 
on her parent’s shirt front. Producing no 
effect, she looked up in the paternal face, 
saying, ‘Papa.’ “Yes. What is it, my 
child?” he replied. ‘*Why don’t you squeak. 
papa?” 

Ephraim Peabody told this aneedote with 
great relish. He was at a Swiss railroad 
station, when a small-sized, choleric, half- 
pay British officer with one leg was hop- 
ping round and swearing vigorously at his 
courier for some neglect of duty, The 
man explained the matter coolly and re- 
spectfully ; but the officer seemed to be in 
a greater rage than ever, and attracted uD- 
usual attention. At last, his wife, a quiet 
person, said to him ina low tone, ‘My 
dear, don’t you think you may be wrong 
yourself?” “I know I’m wrong,” he 
shrieked with an oath, ‘*and that’s what 
makes me so — mad.” 
tee | 





Onze HunpreD Doses OnE DoLuar is insep- 
arably connected with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, a0 
is true of no other medicine, It isan unanswe!- 
able argument as to strength and economy, while 
thousands testify to its superior blood-purifying 
and strengthening qualities. A bottle of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and will last® 
month, while others will average to last not over 
aweek. Hence, for economy, buy Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 
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'T1s A Wise Woman who will profit by ~ 
experience of others. The many millions © 
ackages of Pyle’s Pearline sold annually, prov? 
t a practical article. Beware of imitations. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN WOBURN. 


Woburn, Ocr. 20, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Woburn is the banner town in this year’s 
extension of the School Suffrage voting 
list. 

Last spring, sixteen names were checked 
at the polls: next spring, we expect 300. 
There have been 286 applications for the 
fifty-cent assessment, and this number will 
be further increased at the time of regis- 
tration by the names of twenty ladies who 
are possessors of a property tax bill. 

The direct cause of this feeling of inter- 
est and responsibility on the part of moth- 
ers, sisters, and friends is the partisan and 
high-handed action of the majority of our 
present School Board; but the creation of 
a public sentiment which has resulted in 
this fruition has been the work of various 
agencies, prominent among which are pub- 
ic addresses,which occurred in the follow- 
ing order: Miss Alice 8. Blackwell, Miss 
Phabe W. Couzins, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and Miss Abby W. May. ‘These ad- 
dresses were all delivered here within the 
lasi twelve months. 

A flourishing Woman's Club has indirect- 
ly exerted a beneficial influence in amelior- 
ating or dissipating thoughtless prejudice. 

Believing that a knowledge of our great 
local gain will give your readers deserved 
and welcome cheer, I venture to forward 
this communication with the best wishes 
of EMMA PuTNAM KELLEY. 


=o 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE FAIRY NET. 





BY VILA SANDERS. 


If the bright-eyed boys und girls who 
read this story could have seen Dora Max- 
well two years ago, they would not have 
imagined that she would ever allow a sly 
fairy to bind her, hand and foot, with fine 
cords. 

At that time she was a rosy-cheeked, 
sweet-voiced darling, with blue eyes and 
heavy braids of brown hair, a good schol- 
ar, and a great favorite with her play- 
mates. For sometime a wicked old fairy, 
who liked to weave strong nets around 
little boys and girls, had been watching 
Dora, and one morning the fairy managed 
to begin the net around Dora's feet. 

This was the way it happened. Dora’s 
mamma was very busy that morning, and 
asked Dora to run up to the attic and bring 
down a bag of flannel pieces. 

“In a minute, mamma,” answered Dora, 
without lifting ber eyes from the book she 
was reading. She did not know that the 
old fairy was watching her and getting 
ready to wind a long, fine cord around her 
little feet. Just then Bridget called mam- 
ma into the kitchen, and Dora was so in- 
terested in the story she was reading that 
the first school-bell rang before she thought 
again of her mother’s request. The old 
fairy had been busy in the meanwhile. 
Do you wonder why Dora sat still and al- 
lowed the fairy to twine the cord about 
her feet? I forgot to tell you that this 
fairy was invisible, and that she made her 
nets from cords so fine that her victims, 
though warned to beware of her, often 
refused to believe that they could be caught 
in her net until they were bound hand and 
foot. 

When Dora heard the school-bell, she 
threw down her book and ran into the hall 
for her hat and sack. She caught up her 
books, hastily kissed her baby brother, 
who sat on a rug playing with his blocks, 
and started for school. She was obliged 
to hurry so fast to reach the school-house 
that she was almost breathless when she 
entered the school-room. After devotion- 
al exercises, Miss Neville, her teacher, told 
the class to take their slates and see who 
would first solve correctly the six prob- 
Jems in fractions which she had written 
upon the blackboard. Dora began prompt- 
ly with the rest, but she felt tired after her 
hurried walk, and thought she would rest 
a minute first. 

The fairy had followed her to school. 
and when she saw Dora sitting idle, she 
crept close to her, and soon a five thread 
Was wound around Dora’s hands. Dora’s 
thoughts had flown back to the book she 
was obliged to drop when the school-bell 
rang, and not until one of her class-mates, 
Pauline Rolfe, raised her hand, and Miss 
Neville said, ‘You may bring me your 
slate, Pauline,” did Dora again begin work 
on the problems. With all her haste she 
found it impossible to finish them before 
the next lesson came, and she blushed at 
Miss Neville’s surprised look when she 
found only three problems on the slate 
marked ‘*Dora Maxwell.” 

Dora felt quite ashamed, for she usually 
had perfect lessons; and for the rest of the 
day she studied diligently, and the fairy 
found no opportunity to work on the net. 

However, the fairy was not idle, for when 
Tommy Grover played slyly with a puzzle 
under his desk, instead of studying his 
Seography lesson, she wound acord about 
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Tommy’s hands; and when Harry Tracy 
loitered an hour on his way home from 
school, she worked diligently on the net 
she was weaving around his feet. You see 
the fairy was making her nets around 
other children as well as Dora. 

After Dora got home from school, she 
began sewing the lace on a pretty white 
apron she wanted to wear to school the 
next day. Mr. Maxwell was weeding the 
garden, and when he came into the house 
to ask Dora to go down to the little store 
at the corner of the street and get his eve- 
ning paper, she answered, ‘Directly, 
papa,” and kept on sewing. When the 
fairy, who had followed Dora home, found 
that five minutes had passed and Dora was 
still sewing on the lace, she leit her hiding 
place, and soon another cord was added to 
the net around Dora’s feet. When Mr. 
Maxwell came in to supper, he asked, 
**Where is ny paper, Dora?” 

*O, papa, [ forgot it! I’m so sorry. I 
will go now.” 

*You must not go now,” said her mam- 
ma; ‘tsupper is ready.” 

“I will get it myself,” said Mr. Maxwell. 
He looked rather grave, for he was sorry 
that his little girl should allow herself to 
forget his requests, and he knew she could 
have started at once for the paper. 

It would make this story too long if I 
should try to tell you all the chances that 
the fairy found to add more meshes to the 
net around Dora. Every cord that was 
added made Dora's feet and hands slower 
to do errands for papa and mamma, and 
though they warned her that she was be- 
coming a victim to the old fairy, she re- 
fused to believe it, and kept on saying, 
“Ina minute,” or **Directly.”” when she 
was asked to leave her play. or work, or 
story-books, until they feared she would 
be a prisoner all her life in the fairy net. 

Miss Neville was astonished when one 
morning Dora, who had never had a tardy 
mark in her life, came into school ten min- 
utes late, and had two imperfect lessons 
before the day was over. 

Perhaps Dora would never have escaped 
from the troublesome net, if a sad accident 
had not happened. One Saturday forenoon 
a sick neighbor sent for Mr. and Mrs. 
Maxwell, and as Bridget was very busy 
they begged Dora to take good care of 
little Harry while they were gone. She 
promised readily, for she loved little Har- 
ry, and enjoyed playing with him. 

Dora watched him faithfully for an hour 
or two, then left him in the kitehen with 
Bridget while she went up stairs after 
something she wanted. “I won't be gone 
but a minute, Bridget,” she said. 

Bridget was busy cooking, and when it 
was necessary for her to go down cellar 
she called Dora, as she did not like to leave 
Harry, who was just beginning to walk, 
alone in the kitchen. 

“Coming, Bridget,” answered Dora’s 
clear voice; and Bridget, thinking Dora 
was on her way down stairs, went down 
cellar, closing the door after her. 

Two, three, four minutes passed. Dora 
dig not come, and little Harry. looking for 
something new to play with, spied a bright 
tin sauce-pan on the stove. Alas! it was 
full of boiling water, and when his screams 
brought Bridget from the cellar and Dora 
from her room, they found the dear little 
boy severely scalded. Fortunately, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxwell came home in a few min- 
utes, and Mr. Maxwell drove as fast as 
possible for the doctor. 

Poor Harry! It was many a day before 
he could play again. Thetears which Dora 
shed in sorrow for her careless neglect of 
her baby brother, weakened the fairy net, 
and every time she ran promptly to do 
whatever she was asked, a cord snapped, 
and the old fairy could find no chance to 
mend the broken net. 


No one ever heard her say now, “Ina | 


minute. She did errands quickly, and 


learned her lessons perfectly, until at last | 


the old fairy grew tired of watching her, 
and the net was completely broken. 


How delighted her parents and teachers 


were that Dora was free again! 
Perhaps my little readers think I ought 


now to tell the fairy’s name. Some people 


call her the Thief of time,” but her real | 
If you do not | 


name is **Procrastination.” 
know what that long word means. look in 
the dictionary, or ask papa or mamma. 


— -2@e 


Don’t You Do Ir.—Don’t suffer any longer , 


from the pains and aches of Rheumatism, which 
make life a burden to you. Relief speedy and 


permanent can be procured at the nearest drug | 


store in the form of Kidney-Wort. Elbridge 
Malcolm, of West Bath, Maine, says: “I was 


completely prostrated with Rheumatism and Kid- | 


ney troubles and was not expected to recover. 
The first dose of Kidney-Wort helped me. Six 
doses put me on my feet, it bas now entirely 
cured me and I have had no trouble since.” 


-*ee- 


“For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” writes an intelligent 
Buffalo, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar. 








ee \ Ago I had lost my hair, and was 
EIGHT | oot dses bald. I had used vari- 
MONTHS | ous so-called remedies, but none 
\O | did me any good until I used 

CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now have a good head of hair about 8 inches long, 


thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 
Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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ADDITIONAL LEEFLETS. 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. 
Phillips, ; . ° ° . 85c. per bun. 
Municipal Suffrage tor Women. By 
Ednah D. Cheney, ‘ ‘ - dc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 
setts. By Wm.I. Bowditch,  . 35c. per hun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, . 5c. per hun, 
LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Secks the 
Ballot, . ‘ p ’ e e 
Equa! Rights for Women. Bvy Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet) , . 20¢c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wvroming, - 0c. per bun. 
Eminent Opinions on Suffrage, . 0c. per hun. 
Freeman Clarke vs Parkman, . 10c. per hun. 
The tive, postpaid, by mail, . 90¢c. per hun. 


By Wendell 
an 


10c. per hun. 


In no way can converts be made to 
woman suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 

These prices do not include postage, 
which should be sent with orders for leaf- 
lets. 
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If it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


—- 


What DRAcvutT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
Lowell, Mass.: 
a Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
Man Did Dee and biliousness for 


teen years. Have tried 


everything and never got 

with any eet. Last January, 
before I commenced tak- 

Kidney ing Hoop’s Sarsarani- 


LA, over Teens Late bloat- 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. To do any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat gnything 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know anythin 
about it wil, come te me and ask what 
think of it. Very tru ours, e 
ONATHAN J. COBURN. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5, 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


















IDNEY-WCR 
THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most remedy 
I ever used.”’ Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“‘Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


> IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 

(zr It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
4 the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di aro dicated 




















from the system. 


ene 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O. Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


| s OF 
Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


CACTUS BALM. 
YACTUS BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but is 
clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in “ise 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues). CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HATR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsnr- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RHEUM and other 
ECZEMAS” and the “best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.” 
In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 


wholesale by 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &c., &e. 
SMITH BROS.,, Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street. 








NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


By Marre Hansen-Tayton and Horace E. Scup- 


DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor, and other 
illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $400; half calf, 
$8 00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markable in American history. A famous traveller 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, a 
critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a poet 
whose great and varied achievements the world does 
not even yet justly a and a diplomatist—the 
story of his life as told in these volumes is of singular 
interest. 


A WONDER BOOK for GIRLS and BOYS. 


By Natuanre. Hawruorne. Holiday Edition, 
With illustrations by F. 8. Cuurcn. 1 vol. 4to, 
beautifully printed and bound, #2 00. 


SOME HERETICS OF YESTERDAY. 
By 8. E. Herrick, D. D. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 

ConTENTs: Tauler and the Mystics; Wicklif; John 
Huss; Savonarola; Latimer: Cranmer; Melancthon; 
Knox; Calvin; Coligny; William Brewster; John 
Wesley. 

A scholarly yet popular book on the great religious 
reformers from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. Taking them in chronological order, Dr. 
Herrick describes the men, their characters, their 
opinions, and their work, in connection with the social 
and religious life of their times. 


THE DESTINY OF MAN, VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF HIS ORIGIN, 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Outlines of Cosmic Phil- 
osophy,” “Excursions of an Evolutionist,” ete. 
$1.00. , 

This little volume treats a great theme in a noble and 
adequate manner, The reverent spirit of the book, the 
wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble cloquence that 
characterizes it, give it peculiar value and interest. §] 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot Tribes. By CHARLES G. LELAND, 
author of ‘The Gypsies,” ete. With Illustrations 
from Designs scraped upon birch bark by an Indian. 
l2mo, $2.00, 

Mr. Leland has succeeded in procuring directly from 
the Indians of Maine, and from other sources, a large 
number of exccedingly interesting legends common to 
the several branches of the Algonquin Tribes. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS. 


sy Horace E. Scupper, author of the previous 
Bodley Books. Fully illustrated, with an orna- 
mental cover, $150, 


This charming new Bodley book describes the 
travels of the Bodley family in Norway. Thence they 
go to Denmark and visit the haunts of Hans Christian 
Andersen, and then return to America, The delight- 
ful story is illustrated by many pictures, and is one of 
the freshest and most interesting of all the fascinating 
Bodley Books. 


THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON. 


New and Cheaper Edition. In 3 volumes, 12mo. Sold 
only in sets. $4 50. 


TEXT AND VERSE. 

Selections from the Bible, and from the writings of 
Joun G. Warrier, chosen by Gertrrupe W. 
CARTLAND. In dainty binding. 1 vol. 18mo, 75 cents, 
The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry renders this 

association altogether harmonious, and the little book 

furnishes a series of stimulating and consoling 
thoughts for every day of the year. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
postage pre-paid, on receipt of price by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


TALES OF THREE CITIES, 


$1 50. 





By Henry James. 12mo. 


The Three Cities are the three great metropol- 
ises of the world; and Mr. James’ stories about 
them have delighted, in serial form, many thou- 
sands of his admirers. In permanent shupe they 
will be still more popular. 


HISTORY of the ANDOVER THEOLOG - 
ICAL SEMINARY. 


By Rev, Leonarp Woops. 1! vol. 8vo. $3 50. 


An exhaustive and accurate history of the 
foundation and progress of this great theological 
school,which is now, more than ever, conspicuous 
in the religious world. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre. Beautifully illustrated. 
12mo. 75 cen:s, 

Including Sir Galahad, Locksley Hall, Ulysses, 
The Talking Oak, The Brook, Lady of Shalott, 
(Znone, Alraschid, Mort d’ Arthur, and other 
masterpieces, with fifty close-set pages of eluci- 
dating notes. 


HOMES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


By E. C. Garpner. Profusely illustrated. $2 50. 


Originally issued in three volumes, these works 
have had great success as the best popular treat- 
ises on home building and furnishing. They have 
been long out of print and are now reissued in one 
volume in cheaper form, revised and corrected. 
Every one interested in the construction of a new 
home, or in the betterment of an old one, will 
find in the fully illustrated pages of this exhaus- 
tive work invaluable instructions and sugges- 
tions as to all departments of interior decoration, 
exterior finish, and varied forms of architecture: 


THE AMERICAN-ACTOR SERIES. 


Edited by Laurence Hutton. 

vols., $5 00. 

Among the actors whose memoirs are here de- 
scribed are Booth, Jefferson, Forrest, Fechter, 
Charlotte Cushman, and others; and among the 
writers of the biographies were William Winter, 
Lawrence Barrett, and Kate Field. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD 4&2 CO., 
BOSTON. 


Per set of three 


CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLE 
OR, RANDOM SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUB- 
JECTS, PENNED FROM DIFFERENT STAND. 
Or aie IN THE EMPIRE, By Henny Ruee.es. 
#1 50. 


“Mr. Ruggles writes briskly; he chats and gossips, 
slashing right and left,with stout American prejudices, 
aod has made withal a most entertaining book.”’—New 
York Tribune. 


EUROPEAN BREFZES. 

By Marcery Deane. Cloth, gilt top, $150. Being 
chapters of travel through Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, covering places not usually 
visited by Americans in making ‘“The Grand Tour 
of the Continent.”” By the accomplished writer of 
“Newport Breezes.” 

“A very bright, fresh, and amusing account, which 
tells us about a host of things we never heard of be- 
fore, andis worth two ordinary books on European 
travel.”’"— Woman's Journal. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 

By Miss ADELINE TRAPTON, author of “His Inheri- 
tance,”’ “Katherine Karle,” etc. 16mo. Ilustrated. 
$1 50. 

“A sparkling account of a European trip by a wide- 
awake, intelligent, and irrepressible American Girl. 
Pictured with a freshness and vivacity that is delight- 
ful."—Utica Observer. 

BEATEN PATHS; 

OR, A WOMAN’S VACATION IN EUROPE. By 
ELLs W. THompson. 16mo, cloth, #1 50. 

A lively and chatty book of travel, with pen-pictures 
humorous and graphic, that are decidedly out of the 
“beaten paths” of description. 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA. By Mise C, 
ALICE BAKER. Little Classic Style. Cloth, gilt 
edges, $1 25. 

‘Miss Baker gives us a breezy, entertaining descrip- 
tion sae ee islands. She isan observing 
traveler, and makes a graphic picture of the quaint 
people and customs.’’— Chicago Advance. 


ENGLAND FROM A BACK WINDOW, 

WITH VIEWS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

By J. M. BatLey, the ‘Danbury News Man.” 12mo. 

$100; paper 50c. 

The peculiar humor of this writer is well-known. 

The British Isles have never before been looked at in 

jnst the same way,—at least, not by any one who has 

notified us of the fact. Mr. Bailey’s travels possess, 
accordingly, a value of their own for the reader, no 
matter how many previous records of journeys in the 
mother country he may have read.”—Rochester Exz- 
press. 

OVER THE OCEAN; 

OR, SIGHTS anp SCENES IN FOREIGN LANDS 
By Curtis GuiLp editor of The Boston Commer 
cial Bulletin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“The utmost that any European tourist can hope to 
do is to tell the old story in a somewhat fresh way,and 
Mr. Guild has succeeded in every part of his book in 
doing this.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


ABROAD AGAIN; 

OR, FRESH FORAYS IN FOREIGN FIELDS. 
Uniform with “Over the Ocean.” By the same au- 
thor. Crown 8vo, cloth, #2 50. 

“He has given us a life-picture. Europe is done ina 
stvle that must serve as an invaluable guide to those 
who go ‘over the ocean,’ 1s well as an interesting com- 
panion.”—J/alifar Citizen. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


BUT A PHILISTINE. By Miss Virainia F. 
TOWNSEND, $150. A new story by this favorite 
author. 

BARBARA THAYER; Her Glorious Career. 
By Miss ANNA JENNESS. I6mo, cloth, $100, Miss 
Jenness is a popular lecturer, and a writer of much 
brilliancy and power. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 16mo, Illustrated. $1 00. 
Contains numberless suggestions for entertaining 
young people on the long winter evenings. 


BABYLAND, 1884. 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, and the beautiful pictures are more 
and merrier than ever. Quarto, chromo, boards, 75 
cts. Cloth, 31 00, 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
preceding, includes among leading features, a com- 
plete serial story, “A Brave Girl,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. ‘‘A Double Masquerade,” a fascin- 
ating story of Revolutionary Times in Boston, by Rev. 
Charles R. Talbot. ‘In No-Man’s Land,” a wonder- 
story, as full of delicious and fantastic fun as ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” by E. 8. Brooks. ‘The Procession 
of the Zodiac,” month poems, with full-page pictures. 
sop’s Fables Versified, each with six pages of 
decorative illustration, the art novelty of the year. 
E. E. Hale’s vivid and popular ‘“To-Day” articles—all 
these serials. Brilliant short stories by eminent au- 
thors. Various other features include songs from 
Reinecke, Barman, Jungmann, Jadessohn, etc. Quar- 
to, 400 pp., illuminated board covers, $175. Extra 
cloth, gilt, @2 25. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





MORE THAN HALF A MILLION BOOKS 


THE GREATEST BARGAINS 


—j[N— 


BOOKS 


EVER OFFERED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


The New and Standard Works, 


—AND— 
HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
MOST IN DEMAND, 


-—AT— 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’ Bookstore, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, 


*,* Look at this stock and the prices before making 
up your orders. 


FIVE POPULAR MAGAZINES : 
WIDE AWAKE, } 3c." 2nnmaber. 
BABYLAND, } cists siumber. 

OUR LITTLE MEN & WOME 
THE PANSY, { 77 cts: 2 Sumier. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


75 cts. a year. 10 cts. a number. 





{ $1 00 a year. 
) / 10c. a pumber. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 








$52 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER lI, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

pers are forwarded until an order is received to 

discontinue and until payment of all arrearages ts 


ie. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

e receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
Grst subseription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
eeived. 


' 


The registered women-voters of Boston 
will meet at the Meionaon this afternoon, 
Nov. 1, at 2.30 o’clock, to receive and act 
upon the report of their nominating com- 
mittee. 


—_— —eo+o- 

State and local Woman Suffrage So- 
cieties, and friends of the cause every- 
where, should at once choose delegates 
and send reports of their year’s work to 
the Annual Meeting of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, which will meet 
in Hershey Hall, Chicago, Nov. 19 and 20. 
—+o+- 

Hon. George F. Hoar and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will address the citizens of Wor- 
cester on Woman Suffrage, on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 14. 
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Eleven spirited and successful woman 
suffrage meetings have been held with 
good attendance during the past week, as 
follows: by Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, one in Acushnet, two 
in East Freetown, and one in Rayn- 
ham; by Miss Matilda Hindman one each 
in East Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, 
South Abington, North Hanson. and South 
Hanson. Similar meetings will be resumed 
immediately after the Presidential election. 
are em 

Woman Suffrage Conventions will be 
heldin Brockton, on Monday and Tuesday, 
Nov. 10 and 11; in Taunton, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 12 and 13; and in Fall 
River, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 14 and 15. 
— 


Notice in another column Judge Pit- 
man's notable article on woiman suffrage, 
slightly abridged from the North American 
Review. 
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Mrs. Maria Halpin has published a state- 
ment, in which, for the sake of her chil- 
dren and relatives, she denies the worst 
charges made against her by the apologists 
for Mr. Cleveland. If her story is correct, 
this candidate for the Presidency should 
be within the walls of a penitentiary. 


> andl — 


During the last few weeks, and especial- 
ly during the last few days, letters relat- 
ing to the presidential question have pour- 
ed in upon us in such floods that it is im- 
possible to find room for a quarter of them. 
We have been obliged to select a few from 
among many well worthy of publication, 
and to omit the rest. 





—_ > —— 


Much has been said by men in the course 
of this campaign about the importance of 
business honor and honesty in public’ 
trusts. It is all true. But there is an- 
other side to the question, equally true, 
which is seen more clearly by women than 
by men. It is the importance of bestow- 
ing high honors of state only upon men 
whose private life is unstained by low 
vices, and whose personal character can 
command respect. ‘To choose for the 
presidency a man of notorious profligacy 
is virtually saying to every bright and am- 
bitious young man in America: ‘Suv long 
as you observe the rules of business hon- 
esty, you may be as licentious as you 
please; it will not cost you the respect of 
your fellow-citizens, or be any serious ob- 
stacle to your obtaining the highest honors 
in their gift.” So striking an object-lesson 
would not be lost on young America. 


- 
7? 





Even the women who reluctantly advo- 
cate Cleveland’s election as on the whole 
the lesser evil, see that it would be a seri- 
ous evil in this respect. Their voice is the 
voice of Isabella: 


“There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
For which I would not plead, but that I must.” 


The words of many men, on the other 
hand, bear too strong a likeness to the 
ignoble plea of Claudio: 
“Sure it is no sin, 
Or of the deadly seven it is the least.” 

With efforts to extenuate the guilt of un- 
chastity, or to depreciate chastity as com- 
pared with other virtues, most women can 
have no sympathy. It is not the least 
evil of a campaign like the present one, 
that it fills half the newspapers in the 
United States with apologies for a degrad- 
ing vice—apologies which every profligate 
man and fast youth in the country will 
appropriate to his own justification. It is 
an unspeakable pity that such a man was 
ever nominated. The best thing that can 


now come of it will be his defeat. and the 
acknowledgment that his record slew him. 
That too would be an object-lesson. 
Fahd a ee. Fe 

We hope that Cleveland will not be elect- 
ed. If women were voters, his election 
would beimpossible. Better still, if wom- 
en were voters, no party would have dared 
to nominate him. We should have been 
spared the necessary exposure by the press 
of unsavory facts in the candidate’s record, 
and the still more unsavory excuses made 
for him by papers hitherto considered re- 
spectable. ‘The “reform candidate” would 
have been chosen from among the many 
men who are both honest and decent, and 
therefore fit representatives of reform. 


—— a 

There are many reasons, apart from his 
personal character, which, in our judgment, 
make Cleveland's election undesirable. We 
have said little about them in these col- 
umns, because they have no especial bear- 
ing on the woman question. But there is 
one consideration of which suffragists 
should particularly feel the force. Those 
who believe in suffrage for women gener- 
erally do so because they recognize the im- 
portance of a full and honest expression of 
public sentiment as the basis of law. But 
everyone knows that with such a full and 
honest expression throughout the Union, 
Cleveland’s election would be impossible. 
His only chance of a majority lies in the in- 
timidation and counting out of legal vot- 
ers, and the stealing of the electoral vote 
of several Southern States. And _ this 
theft and falsehood is avowed and justified 
by the perpetrators. 
eee 

New York, Oct. 30.—The woman suf- 
frage party are elated at their success in 
forcing Assemblyman F. B. House off the 
track for renomination, as he induced the 
New York delegation to turn against the 
suftrage bill last May, and thus defeated 
it. They passed resolutions in their county 
committee denouncing him in June; in 
August they got the Labor Lyceum to de- 
nounce him; in September they held a 
public meeting in his district, which meet- 
ing passed resolutions condemning his con- 
duct and calling on him to retire; this 
month they notified twenty-five of the 
thirty-one delegates to the assembly con- 
vention that House’s re-election would be 
vigorously resisted, and personally re- 
quested the leaders in the district to nomi- 
nate some oneelse. Dr Clemence 8. Lo- 
zier, Mr. Hamilton Willcox, and Mrs. Ida 
Louise Dildine, of the woman suffrage 
party’s State committee, attended the as- 
sembly convention. House’s name was 
not even mentioned. He has consented to 
run for congress on the Republican ticket 
in a hopelessly Democratic district, which 
is called ‘letting him down easy.” 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 





This is the last issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL before the close of this most dis- 
tressing political campaign. For myself, I 
have done what I could in these columns 
against the side that seems to me full of 
danger to every best interest of the family, 
the State, and the nation. 

As a last item for that side, I give the 
testimony just received in a private letter 
from Rev. E. B. Fairfield, of Manistee, 
Mich. Mr. Fairtield is an Oberlin man, 
was for many years connected with that 
college, and is well known to me. He 
says: 

‘Dr. Ball I have known intimately and 
thoroughly for more than thirty years. 
He is a man as true as steel, of the sound- 
est judgment. and of the largest charity. 
He never could have written as he has did 
he not have most absolutely unanswerable 
and unquestionable proof. Rev. Dr, Dick 
I have known equally long. He is pure 
gold.” 

The accumulated evidence should cer- 
tainly weigh in the case. To my own 
mind it is conclusive. ie Be 
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LOADED DICE FOR CLEVELAND. 








In deference to the rights and wishes of 
the many suftragists who are supporters of 
other candidates for the presidency, I have 
not given full expression in the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL of late to my emphatic endorse- 
ment of the Republican cause. ‘To me, as 
a suffragist, the fact that Mr. Cleveland’s 
only hope of election lies in the systematic 
suppression of the political rights of six 
million freedmen, is the central fact of the 
situation. Until the suffrage of legal vot- 
ers is respected, we cannot expect to obtain 
suffrage for women. Indeed, what is suf- 
frage worth, if it is to be nullified by force 
and fraud in seven States of this Union, 
and the control of the National govern- 
ment thereby captured? What sort of re- 
form is that which dethrones New Eng- 
land and the West to reinstate a *‘white 
man’s government” with its citadel in 
South Carolina and Mississippi? 

Two months ago I met an intelligent 
and trustworthy Louisiana sugar-planter. 
Knowing that he thinks a tariff on sugar 





essential to his State, I asked him whether 





the tariff question would not give Louisi- 
ana to Blaine. He replied: 

*Do you mean,—will a majority of our 
men vote for Blaine, or will the electoral 
vote of the State be cast for Blaine?’ 

“The electoral vote,” I answered. 

““[ thought you knew the South better 
than to ask that question. If only fifty 
votes are cast for Cleveland in Louisiana. 
the electoral votes will be cast solid for 
Cleveland.” 

**How so?” 

‘*Because three State officers, the gov- 
ernor being one of the three, are made a 
returning board to revise the votes of the 
parishes, and that revision is final. They 
are all Cleveland men.” 

**And they count you out 

“Certainly. To illustrate: a year or two 
since the Republicans, hoping to break the 
ring, nominated a man for governor who 
had been a Democrat, and very popular. 
He got the full Republican vote and that of 
many Democrats. In the parish adjoining 
mine there are 3000 blacks, mostly Repub- 
licans; and 1,500 whites, mostly Demo- 
crats. Whenthe revised returns were pub- 
lished that parish was credited with only 
three Republican votes.” 

‘Was such a monstrous perversion nec- 
essary?” 

“No; but they forgot that for once we 
had a Democratic New Orleans daily paper 
on our side. This paper promptly called 
for the names of Republicans living in that 
parish who would swear that they had 
voted the Republican ticket. More than a 
thousand men sent in their names, and 
they are there on file. That is Louisiana.” 

‘It is a bad system.” 

‘““Excuse me; it is not a badsystem. It 
is the best possible system under the cir- 
cumstances, and I, for one, don’t want to 
see it changed. Understand, we ure sub- 
jugated in every Southern State from Caro- 
lina to Texas. Butin Louisiana we vote 
freely. We are welcomed. No coercion. 
We shake hands, and go home. ‘Then the 
Democrats count us out. But right over 
the border, in Mississippi, the Democrats 
have to shoot down some of the best citi- 
zens every year or two to keep the race- 
line unbroken. Why, we are a hundred 
years ahead of Mississippi!” 

“*Is there no hope of a change?” 

“Not until the government is able and 
willing to protect its voters. Of course 
everything wrong will come to an end 
sometime. But I see no hope of any change 
at present.” 

‘The votes of six million freedmen will be 
counted against their will next Tuesday 
for a Democratic President and House of 
Representatives. ‘That makes a difference 
of twelve millions in the result. 

If Cleveland is chosen, it will be by the 
electoral votes of seven such States as 
Louisiana. ‘his is what the Independents 
are helping to perpetuate and reward. It 
is not a fair election, but a conspiracy 
against suffrage and civilization. 

H. B. B. 


” 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

The sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American 
Woman Sufirage Association will be held in 
Hershey Hall, Chicago, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 19 and 20, 1884, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, November 19, at 
2.30 P. M., and holding five consecutive sessions 
at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Each State and Territory is entitled to send 
delegates equal in number to its Congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued by 
auxiliary State societies, where such exist; other- 
wise by auxiliary local societies. Where full 
delegations are not present, any member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association in attend- 
ance from a State may act as delegate. 

It is more than ever important that the friends 
of Woman Suffrage should agree upon some con- 
certed plan of action, so that next time our Chief 
Magistrate is chosen, the rights and interests of 
the women of the nation may be represented. In 
every State the Legislature should be asked to 
give women suffrage by statute in Presidential 
and Municipal elections. 

Let all auxiliary State societies appoint full 
delegations. See that your State is represented. 
If possible, come yourself. Private hospitality 
will be secured for delegates, as far as possible ; 
also reduced railroad fares to and from the Con- 
vention; of these notice will be given hereafter 
in THE Woman’s JouRNAL. Well-known speak- 
ers have been invited to address the Convention. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others have agreed to be present. 

By order of the Executive Committec, 

Mary B. Cuay, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Committee. 

Henry B. BLack WELL, Cor. Sec’y. 

MARGARET W, CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec'y. 


The following ladies of Chicago have kindly 
agreed to act as a Committee of entertainment : 


Heten E. Starrett, Chairman, Weekly Magazine. 
Mary B. WIiLtarp, The Union Signal. 
EvizaBetTH Boynton HaRBERT, Zhe Jnter-Ocean. 


Helen K. Pierce, Wright’s Grove; Mrs. W. O. Car- 
penter, 517W. Adams St. ; Julia Holmes Smith, M.D. 
390 N. LaSalle St.; Mra. H. W. Fuller, 470 N. State 
St.; Mrs. George Harding, 2536 Indiana Ave.; Ada 
C. Sweet, Secretary, The Pension Office; Mrs. Judge 
Waite, Hyde Park; Mrs. Elizabeth Loomis, 2937 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; and Rev. Florence Kollock, 
Englewoods 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING IN ROCKLAND. 


A community which, for years past, has 
numbered among its citizens such public- 
spirited women as the late Mrs. Lanna 
Shaw and Miss Huldah B. Loud, editor of 
the Independent, is already half converted 
to woman suffrage. The Standard also is 
friendly to woman suftrage, and its editor, 
Mr. Smith. was present at the meeting. 
Therefore the announcement of a meeting 
at which Matilda Hindman, of Pittsburg, 
and H. B. Blackwell, of Boston, would de- 
liver addresses, drew together in the ‘Town 
Hall about 150 of the best citizens of 
the town on Monday evening, notwith- 
standing the distraction of a great Demo- 
cratic rally at North Abington, only two 
miles distant Dr. Gleason presided and 
made a sound, sensible address, showing 
the advances already made in the legal and 
social condition of women in New England, 
and the logical consistency of further 
changes. 

Dr. Gleason then introduced Miss Hind- 
man, who made an excellent forty-five- 
minutes speech, showing the injustice of 
the present laws towards women, espec- 
ially in Pennsylvania, her native State, 
and the general disregard of the interests 
of the home in legislation, which results 
from women’s want of political power. She 
showed the need of women’s votes for 
their own protection and that of their chil- 
dren. Miss Hindman was attentively heard 
and heartily applauded. 

Mr. Blackwell instanced the injustice of 
Massachusetts laws in recognizing the 
father as the sole guardian of the child. 
He recalled cases where mothers had been 
in this State unjustly deprived of their chil- 
dren by arbitrary and cruel husbands. He 
showed from history the steady advance of 
suffrage to a wider and more general basis, 
and claimed that because women were dif- 
ferent in character, habits, and position 
from men, their votes were needed with 
men’s to make a truly representative gov- 
ernment. 

Objections were then called for. Sev- 
eral persons in the audience asked ques- 
tions such as: ‘**Do the women desire suf- 
frage?” ‘Have they not political influence 
now?” ‘Will not bad women vote?” etc. 
These questions were satisfactorily an- 
swered by the speakers. ‘The Methodist 
minister, in response to a call, gave his ap- 
proval. Mr. Howland, the representative 
of Rockland, who voted for woman suf- 
frage last year, gave his hearty endorse- 
ment. It was voted toform a non-partisan 
woman suffrage league in Rockland to se- 
cure a representative favorable to muni- 
cipal woman suffrage. It was stated that 
no representative living in Rockland has 
voted against woman suffrage for the past 
fifteen years, but that the adjoining town 
of Hanover, which is part of the district, 
has sometimes sent an opponent. The 
meeting closed with the long-metre doxol- 


ogy. H. B. B. 
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NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 





NORTH ABINGTON, MASs., } 
Ocr. 28, 1884. j 
Editors Woman's Journal * 

You will wish to have a brief account of 
my work since I left Boston last Thursday. 

My meeting at East Bridgewater was 
quite well advertised by Mr. Edmund W. 
Nutter. He is chairman of the Democrat- 
ic Committee for the town. He did good 
work for us. A sociable at the Unitarian 
Church kept away all of that Society ex- 
cept Mr. Nutter and his mother. Mr. I. N. 
Nutter, with whom you are acquainted, a 
Republican, and who worked and voted 
for suffrage while in the Legislature, was 
called from home on business, so could 
do nothing. Our meeting was composed 
of good citizens, some twenty-five of them 
voters, the rest women of thought. 

In West Bridgewater, Mr. Howard had 
done well his part. The meeting was well 
advertised, and, despite the rousing Repub- 
lican meeting at Bridgewater that night, 
we had the best audience I have yet ad- 
dressed. ‘The Unitarian minister, Rev. Mr. 
Brown, made a short speech, and all went 
off well. 

My meeting at South Abington, Satur- 
day night, wasa mixed affair. ‘There were 
present about 250 persons, but many 
of the thinking people were not there. 
‘They had been rallying for Butler, Blaine, 
and Cleveland during the week, and had to 
remain at home to rest on Saturday night. 
Yet we had a good number of voters, and 
not a believer among them, I was told. 
Had we, earlier in the season, before the 
people became crazed on politics, held a 
convention there, we would, I doubt not. 
have had a very large audience, probably 
of a somewhat different class. Still, I be- 
lieve a good work was done. One think- 
ing man who was opposed, siated to an- 
other man after the meeting, that the ar- 
guments were unanswerable. 

Our meeting here in North Abington last 
night was very small. It included twenty 
voters and ten women. They were very 
attentive, and we hope good was done. 

A meeting was appointed at Rev. Jesse 











Jones’ house two weeks hence, to arrange 
for organizing a woman suffrage league. 

My last arranged meeting will be held at 
South Hanson to-morrow evening, and 
thence I shall go back to Boston. 

Yesterday I went down to Plymouth. I 
visited some of our friends, Mrs. Zilpha 
Spooner and Rev. Mr. Yates, a Methodist 
minister who is a strong believer in our 
cause, and will use his influence, as he has 
done, to help us. He would aid us if we 
wished to hold a convention there soon, 
and we can have his church in which to 
hold the convention. It seats four hun- 
dred. He will influence his members to 
entertain speakers, and will give notices of 
the meeting, from his pulpit, on the Sunday 
preceding the Convention. 

MATILDA HINDMAN. 
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TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 


Please notice the call for the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in Chica- 
go, Wednesday and ‘Thursday, Nov. 19 and 
20, beginning at 2 P. M., in Hershey Hall. 

This call says truly,‘‘It is more than ever 
important that the friends of woman suf- 
frage should agree upon some concerted 
plan of action.” ‘Therefore, friends of 
suffrage in Indiana, let us attend that meet- 
ing, and devise means to get our cause 
more fully before the public. 

We intend holding the annual meeting 
of our State Association in the near future. 
Attending this meeting will aid us to ar- 
rive at conclusions that will help us to 
work in unison with other State Associa- 
tions. 

Many of the members of our State Asso- 
ciations have been so actively engaged in 
work for women during the past season, 
and with such goud results, that we have 
felt it right to postpone our annual meet- 
ing until this fall. Meanwhile we hope to 
meet many of the Indiana suffragists, both 
men and women, at Chicago, to prepare 
for the work before us the coming winter. 
Let our State delegation be full and over- 
flowing. Mary F, ‘THOMAS, 

President Indiana Woman Suffruge|Association. 


Richmond, Ind., Oct. 27, 1884. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors of the Woman’s Journal : 

On my last evening in Buffalo, I was the 
guest at dinner of Miss Charlotte Mulligan 
and her mother. Miss Mulligan is one of 
the best-known women in Buffalo. Still 
young, she has already accomplished 
much, her work having been among men 
and boys, hundreds of whom she has re- 
claimed from evil lives. She has a large 
institution in the city where Bible lessons 
are given, and where there is a library, 
reading-room, ete., for the use of her 
scholars. 

Remaining, as I did, one day after the 
Convention, for a much needed rest, I heard 
much of its results. Credit is due to Mr. 
Willcox for his excellent management. 
Mrs. Parnell’s presence was of marked in- 
fluence, while the politicians who were in- 
terested will no doubt affect the future rep- 
resentation of Erie County. There was a 
great deal of woman suffrage sentiment in 
Buffalo, but the Convention crystallized it, 
bringing together friends of the cause, 
and the nucleus of a strong County organ- 
ization was formed. 

Saturday night brought me to Le Roy, 
in Genesee County. Here I was the guest 
of Mrs. M. A. B. Howard, the energetic 
secretary of the Le Roy Suffrage Society, 
of which the head is Mr. J. Morgan, the 
editor of the leading journal of the place. 
In the evening the Opera House was well 
filled by an audience that was evidently 
heartily in sympathy with the cause. Mr- 
Bailey, of Batavia, the member of Assem- 
bly from Genesee County, voted in favor 
of our bill, and is expected to go back next 
winter. 

On Monday I went te Rochester, where 
preparations had been made for a meeting 
the next night. It was quite time that 
something should be done in Munroe Coun- 
ty, as the three members, Messrs. Garbutt, 
Hubbell, and Pratt, had all voted against 
us last winter. Monday and part of 'Tues- 
day were spent in visiting the leading poli- 
ticians, andin being interviewed by 1epre- 
sentatives from the papers. I was the 
guest of Mrs. Laura O. Smith, a life-long 
advocate of reform, a lady who commands 
the respect of a large circle of friends. 
Almost opposite her house was’ the home 
of Amy Post, and I spent a delightful 
hour with her. She is active and earnest 
for reform, although past eighty, and gave 
me an animated account of the Woman's 
Rights Convention held in Rochester more 
than thirty years ago, where she insisted 
that a woman should preside, and carried 
her point in spite of the opposition of Sam- 
uel J. May and Lucretia Mott. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was not in town, 
but her sister, Miss Mary Anthony, did 
much to aid the success of the meeting: 
On Tuesday afternoon I made a brief ad- 
dress at the meeting of the W. C. T. U- 
and in the evening I had the pleasure of 
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meeting a large audience in the City Hall. 
It was the evening of the day of the elec- 
tion in Ohio, and men were watching with 
bated breath for the news, but notwith- 
standing this, although a majority of my 
hearers were women, there were many 
men present, not a few of whoin stood pa- 
tiently during the whole address. A reso- 
lution calling on the members of Assembly 
to sustain the bill next winter, was pass- 
ed by an overwhelming vote. 

Wednesday I went to Oswego, stopping 
over in Syracuse to see some of the friends 
there, and learning that Mr. Geddes, the 
only member from Oneida County who 
voted against us, was not nominated. Mrs. 
Krusi and Miss Mary D. Sheldon, of the 
Normal College, had been the moving 
powers in bringing me to Oswego, and I 
was the guest, while there, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Schermerhorn. The two members 
from Oswego County, Messrs. Littlejohn 
and Sweet voted for us last winter, but, 
as it was many years since any suffrage 
speech had been made here, it seemed de- 
sirable to have some agitation. ‘The meet- 
ing on Thursday evening was held in the 
hall of the Normal College, Prof. Sheldon 
presiding. ‘The room was well filled by an 
audience largely composed of young peo- 
ple. 

A few days before reaching Oswego, I had 
seen in the papers a notice of the death of 
Hon. Daniel G. Fort, of that city. He died 
suddenly in his prime, and as I read the 
news with regret, I recalled the time. now 
many years ago, when he championed our 
cause in the Assembly, although it was 
then unpopular. After the close of my ad- 
dress, I spoke of the gratitude we owed to 
Mr. Fort, and presented a resolution of re- 
gret at his death, which was passed with 
every manifestation of respect. 

Saturday and Sunday I spent at Central 
Square, a small village in Oswego. Why 
“central” and why ‘square’ no one was 
able to explain; the name evidently seem- 
ed a misnomer, since the situation was any- 
thing but central and there was nothing 
square in the arrangement of the strag- 
gling but very pretty village. On Satur- 
day evening the Methodist Church was 
well filled to listen to a suffrage discourse, 
and on Sunday night it was crowded by 
people who drove in for miles around to 
hear a temperance lecture. Rey. D. Mar- 
vin presided at both meetings. 

Mrs. Jane D. Bowe, at whose house I 
staid during mv visit, isan earnest advo. 
cate of the cause. Some years ago she 
gave a series of lectures in Vermont and 
north-eastern New York, and she proposes 
soon to take the field for an extended tour 
through this State. 

My lectures here closed those for which 
I had made arrangements, but on my way 
home I staid over night at Fultonville, in 
Montgomery County. No effort had been 
made there against Mr. Walworth, who 
last year voted adversely, and although 
there was not time to arrange a meeting, I 
had a very pleasant evening with Mrs. 
Eliza D. Crittenden, an enthusiast in the 
reform, whose two sons are also warm 
friends, and promised to do their best to 
secure a favorable representation from 
Montgomery County. 

The next day I stopped over for some 
hours in Albany, and saw Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell. She is making arrange- 
ments for meetings in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, at Cohoes, Troy, ete. 

Tuesday brought me home for the final 
work of the canvass here. Already the re- 
sults of the summer work are apparent. 
First, and above all else, Mr. Frederick Bb. 
House is not re-nominated for the Assem- 
bly. Mr. Clapp, of Putnam, is also not 
again named for office, and in Yates Coun- 
ty, where some of my friends will perhaps 
remember my tilt against Mr. Harpending, 
not only is that gentleman not re-named, 
but the Democrats have nominated a suf- 
fragist for the Assembly; and a lady, Miss 
Helen M. 'l’. Ayers, is their candidate for 
School Commissioner. 

More and more, women are waking to the 
importance of political power. In this 
city the mayoralty contest is attracting 
much attention, and as the interests of the 
school-teachers may be affected by the 
policy of the mayor, it was suggested at a 
recent meeting that delegations should be 
sent to wait onthe different candidates to 
ascertain their views on questions of inter- 
est to the twenty-five hundred women- 
teachers of the city. L. D. B. 
a 
AN ECHO FROM THE NEW BEDFORD CON- 

VENTION. 





EAst ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I send you an extract from a letter my 
husband has just received from a gentle- 
man in New Bedford. We were surprised 
and pleased, for the writer belongs to one 
of the oldest and most conservative fami- 
lies in the place. You will be glad to read 
such encouraging words. C. C. H. 

We had a Women’s Suftrage Convention 
here last week—Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 

Owe, and others here. They started a 
Woman suffrage league, which I hope will 
be successful. I know you sympathize 





with this movementand sodo I. 1 believe 
there are about 100 good women where 
there is one bad one, on an average. These 
would vote right on all great moral ques- 
tions. and I cannot see the justice of pre- 
venting them from doing so. 

Suppose we admit that a large number 
would vote as their husbands, brothers, 
and fathers do. ‘There will be a certain 
not insignificant number who will vote in- 
dependently on the merits of the questions 
and issues involved, and this minority 
would perhaps hold the balance of power 
in the contest between the two great polit- 
ical parties. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


An AppgeaL ToC usar. By Albion W. Tourjée, 
author of A Fool's Errand, Bricks Without 
Straws, etc. 


Loss and disappointment to Judge ‘Tour- 
jée in his effort to establish the Continent, 
joined to a temporary confinement by ill- 
ness, has resulted in a timely and valuable 
book, which ought to be read by every in- 
telligent American citizen. [tis a thought- 
ful treatise on the Southern problem, 
based upon the political status of parties, 
and the figures of the United States cen- 
sus. ‘lhe facts are briefly these: 

1. The South is divided socially and 
politically by the race-line, and,the freed- 
men are politically subjugated. The di- 
vision is instinctive, and will probably be 
permanent. 

2, The blacks of the South are increas- 
ing in far greater ratio than are the whites, 
and while the whites emigrate, the blacks 
remain. Thus the blacks, already a ma- 
jority in three States, will before the year 
1900, be a majority in every Atlantic State 
from the Potomac to the Mississippi, while 
in several States they will number two to 
one, 

3. In these States the illiteracy among 
whites and blacks is so great as to make 
intelligent political action impossible. 
While only five per cent of the Northern 
whites are illiterate, thirty-six per cent of 
the people of the South can neither reaa 
nor write, and in the “Black Belt” com- 
prising Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, forty-eight per cent of the entire 
population is illiterate. In the Gulf States 
twenty-five per cent of the native whites 
and seventy-eight per cent of the blacks 
can neither read nor write. 

The direct political significance of the 
situation to Northern men lies in the fact 
that the States in which this mass of igno- 
rance exists (averaging near forty per cent 
of the voters) represent seventy-six per 
cent of a majority in the Electoral College, 
in the House of Representatives, and in the 
United States Senate. This electoral vote is 
kept solid on the race-issue, and aspires to 
take control of the national government. 
The accession of only two or three North- 
ern States will at any time accomplish this 
result. The remedy. Judge ‘Tourjée con- 
siders to be, a national law bestowing na- 
tional aid to primary education on the basis 
of illiteracy, which shall provide for a fair 
and equable distribution of such aid, after 
schools are actually organized, directly to 
such schools, and without placing the 
money under State control. H. B. B. 


Women UNDER THE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS: 
Their Rights, Privileges and Disabilities. By 
Henry H. Sprague. Boston: W. B. Clarke & 
Carruth. 1884. 


This excellent compilation of the laws 
of Massachusetts, as thev affect wom- 
en, meets a very general demand and 
supplies much-needed information. <A 
week seldom passes without applications 
by women at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for just such information as is 
here given. The styleis clear and simple, 
the statement condensed and complete, un- 
colored by any expression of opinion. As 
such, it is extremely valuable, and we rec- 
ommend every woman who wishes to 
know her exact position as a citizen, in re- 
gard to all personal rights, privileges, and 
disabilities, to get and read this brief treat- 
ise of seventy pages. 

Part 1 deals with ancient law and legis- 
lation, the English common law, and early 
aud recent statutes. 

Part 2 treats of public privileges and dis- 
abilities, voting, holding office, taxation, 
military and jury duty, arrest for debt, 
settlement, naturalization, majority, and 
age of consent to marriage. 

Part 3 states the rights and disabilities 
of wives, viz.: holding property, engaging 
in separate business, contracts and gifts 
between husband and wife, conveyance of 
property, homestead rights, descent and 
distribution of property, disposal of prop- 
erty by will, marriage contracts, rights of 
burial, and effects of separation and di- 
vorce. 

Part 4 explains the personal rights and 
obligations of wives, the husband’s author- 
ity over wife, his liability for her mainten- 
ance, for her criminal or illegal acts; the 
rights of husband and wife as to testify- 
ing regarding each other, as to divorce, as 
to care and custody of children, as to pro- 
perty of children, and their obligations for 
the maintenance of children. 

In a general summary and conclusions, 
the author says :— 

“The differences are still considerable, 
though the changes which have been 
wrought in the direction of equality of 
rights, particularly in property, during re- 
cent years have been many and great. 
Perhaps there is hardly any logival reason, 
after the changes already made, for not 
making a substantia! equality in theze 
respects. . . It is readily seen that the 
statutes fixing the legal status of women 
in this Commonwealth do not make a logi- 
eal, well balanced, and well considered 
system, but rather a fabric in which the 
original groundwork has almost disap- 
peared from sight under the constant 
amending which has been going on for 
many years. The theory of the common 
law has thus been almost entirely over- 
thrown by statute.” 

In view of the well known legal and po- 
litical conservatism of Mr. Sprague, who 


is an opponent of woman suffrage, he de- 
serves great credit for the exceptional 
fairness and candor of his treatment of the 
subject in this admirable pamphlet. 

H. B. B. 


EE 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending Oct. 14, as fol- 
lows: 

Lelia C. Harrison, New Haven, Conn., 
Hitching Device. 
Margaret E. 
Garment Clasp. 


Knight, Ashland, Mass., 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘Ten subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL were sent us from Texas this week. 

The meeting announced for Lexington, 
Ky., Nov. 4 and 5, is deferred for the pres- 
ent. 

A good friend called at the office of the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL this week, and left 
$100 for the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

We had the pleasure of a call last Thurs- 
day and Friday from Mrs. M. L. ‘Tl’. Hid- 
den, of Lyndon, Vt., on her return from 
the National W. C. T. U. Convention at St. 
Louis. 

There is a Young Ladies’ Blaine and 
Logan Club numbering fifty, at Columbia 
City, Indiana. Neatly uniformed, they 
recently attended a political meeting ad- 
dressed by Miss Nellie Holbrook. 

Mr. Lewis Ford, a staunch prohibition- 
ist and earnest woman suffragist, has been 
nominated by the prohibitionists of this 
(11th Plymouth County) district as candi- 
date for representative to the General 
Court. 

‘The supreme court of Ohio have decided, 
three to two, that the Scott law, taxing 
saloons a high license, is a licensing act 
and so unconstitutional, as the constitution 
forbids the licensing of the liquor traffic. 
The court is divided along the party line, 
the three being Democrats. 

The women principals of Rochester 
(N. Y.) schools have had their salaries 
raised, the authorities having at last per- 
ceived that the attendance was larger in 
their schools than in other schools presid- 
ed over by male principals, and the work 
correspondingly more burdensome. 


The Philadelphia Ledger, in its column of 
answers to correspondents, puts itself on 
the side of the ballot for women by its re- 
ply to J. L., as follows: ‘*The payment of 
taxes on your wife’s property is not such 
a payment of taxes as is required to quali- 
fy you asavoter. It ought, however, to 
qualify your wife.” 

The corporation of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children held its 
annual meeting on Tuesday. From the 
dispensary report it appears that the num- 
ber of patients during the year was 10,493; 
new patients, 4160; treated at home, 834. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney read the anoual re- 
port. Dr. Emma Culbertson is added to 
the staff of dispensary physicians. ‘There 
is only a small debt remaining. 

Miss Nellie Holbrook, of California, 
who did excellent service in the political 
campaign of 1876 in her own State, and in 
the campaign of 1880 in New York and 
Connecticut, is now doing grand work for 
the Republican party in Indiana. Not- 
withstanding the prejudice against women- 
speakers among politicians, she has si- 
lenced opposition, and won plaudits from 
both friend and foe to woman’s work. As 
one of the pioneers in the political arena 
she is entitled to great credit. 

The ladies of the New England Wom- 
an’s Club gave an entertainment on Mon- 
day last in the club parlors, which were 
thronged with a delighted audience. The 
presentation consisted of tableaux of the 
Nine Muses, who first appeared in one 
group, and later there were dramatic reci- 
tations, music, and readings. A dramatic 
poem recited by Mrs. Howe was especial- 
ly enjoyed, and this was very appropriate- 
ly followed by Mrs. West's singing of the 
‘“*Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Miss 
Hattie Wolcott presided, introducing each 
tableau. 

The woman suffrage convention which 
has just sat in this city disappointed those 
who expected an amusing display of folly. 
In political intelligence and ability it 
would not compare unfavorably with the 
State conventions of other parties. The 
moderation and fairness of its demands, 
the discreetness of its action. and the digni- 
ty of its proceeding, have left an unexpect- 
edly favorable impression on our people. 
The knowledge of public affairs, the famil- 
iarity with all sides of the subjects dealt 
with, and the eloquence and force with 
which the proposed cures for existing evils 
were presented, readily explain why no op- 
ponent accepted the repeated invitations to 
the platform. Whether the listeners couid 
agree or not with the party’s platform, 
they could not but respect the nobleness 
of its aims.— Buffalo Courier. 

















CARPETS! 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5-FRAME 


75 PIECES at.............- cone 


WILTONS, 


pansensannabinaisbedacssssoucd $1.75 


STANDARD VELVETS, 


300 PIECES at.....-..-....0++- 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at........--.-.0+5+ 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at---------. stones -75c 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at. 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1].0C. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 





another, an 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress 
and children, and when properly fitt 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the etrain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer ekirte do not lay over one 
although fittin 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommerdation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive, 


PRICE.—Plain, $i 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of drere- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent b 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


Trimmed, $2 SO. 


mail, postage 
Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 








Assets 1St MO. I18t, 18BS4......cccccccecerecccccccereccesees  ceccccccescce $8,281,060 44 
TAGDAIGISD occcccccccccscccccccccecccccccccccccceccececccccescocoocecccecscces 6,374,197 56 
Surplus, Including Capital......s.ccccccecceeeeeees eocccecccocccoocs --- $1,906,862 88 
1" WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 
HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - BOSTON. 
Al Hewins & Hollis, 
Having superior advantages for fall and winter OUTFITTERS, 


shopping in New, York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car- 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of cloths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services Special 
arrangements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her mference as to ability and 
haracter. 


ores mee spemepemeeryd po 


Lot of Brass-trimmed Curtain Poles 
(Ebony, Cherry, Ash and Walnut) 


complate at 
50c. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs south of new Adams House. 


H. L. HASTINCS, 
BOOKS, 
CORNHILL - 
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We are informed that Prof. Boyden, 
principal of the State Normal School at 
Bridgewater, notified the students not to 
attend Miss Hindman’s woman suffrage 
meeting, Saturday evening, Oct. 18, on the 
ground that he “‘did not want the school 
to be represented at such a gathering.” 
Several students disregarded the admoni- 
tion and attended. Being reprimanded for 
so doing, the young men assured the prin- 
cipal that they had never seen a more 
respectable and intelligent audience in 
Bridgewater than was assembled on that 
oceasion, and that there was nothing in 
the proceedings to shock the most delicate 
sense of propriety. Apparently Prof. 
Boyden is a teacher who has much yet to 
learn. 





Importers and Retailers of 


Men’s Furnishings, 
PHILuiPs’ BUILDING, 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES. 
SMEDLEY’S, 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S, 
MORLEY’S and 
ALLEN SOLLY & CO.’S 


Underwear. 


Scotch, Lambs’ Wool & Heavy Silk Shirts 
and Drawers. 


THE NEW ENSICN SCARF. 


FOR LADIES. 


Allen Solly & Co.’s fine all-cotton Under- 
vests and Drawers, Scotch Shawls, Lambs’ 
Wool Spencers and Petticoats from the Shet- 
land Isl ls, Dent’s Lond Made Driving 
Gauntlets. 


N. B. The stock of Reynier’s Dog- 
skin Gioves is being closed out at 
a large discount, 


Hamilton Place is directly opposite Park 
Street Church. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1 Rowe's Wharf, Boston,} 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securi- 
ps bought or sold on commission. 15 years’ experi- 
rience. 

References -—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit an 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central 
and Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES 


Can have their Hats and Bonnets cleansed or colored 
and made into the latest Fall Styles, at 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 


673 Washington Street. head of Beach Street, or at 
Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street 
near Tewple Place. 














THE 
RIVAL BELT & STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


A most convenient and comfortable SAFETY BELT 
and STOCKING SUPPORTER. By a simple ar- 
rangement over the hips, the support of the stocking 
as evenly divided and made imperceptible. No PREs- 
SURE AT THE Waist. Sent by mail on receipt of 50 
cents. AGENTS WANTED. Address 

A. B. FOSTER, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


LOVE AND HOPE. 


BY ELIZABETH F. MERRILL. 





Love and Hope were young together 
(Pleasant was the summer weather), 
Love with smiling, 
Hope with singing, 
Care beguiling, 
Gladness bringing, 
Sped the hours with wingéd feet, 
Every hour with joy replete. 

Hand in hand through sunlit meadows 
Tripped they gaily, while the shadows 
Of the great white clouds o’erhead 
Glanced athwart the shining grasses, 
Whispering to them as they sped 
Where the tinkling brooklet passes, 

Gleaming like a silver thread. 


Love and Hope were g ty together 
(Dreary was the autumn weather). 
Summer’s garlands 
Lay a-dying, 
While to far lands 
With swift flying, 

To far southlands with swift flight, 

All the sweet-voiced birds had flown; 
And the hoar frost shed its blight, 

Turned the green grass sere and brown, 
O’er the uplands, through the meadows, 
Trooping winds like ghostly shadows, 
Ghostly shades with anguish stricken, 
(In what time the night glooms thicken) 
Sobbing, wailing, told their pain, 
While in teardrops fell the rain. 
Love and Hope but lit the fire, 

Heaped the logs upon the hearth, 
Set the forked flames leaping higher, 

Keeping time to joy and mirth, 
What recked they for wind or weather? 
Sweet content had they together. 


Came one night, when snows lay gleaming 
In the pale moon’s silvery beaming, 
Great stars took their solemn marching 
Through the deep blue vault o’erarching, 
Shape appalling 
That with doleful 
Shadow falling, 
Filled the soul fall 
Of a speechless shuddering woe. 
Then Love rose—her face was ashen, 
White as the unsullied snow— 
But she moved serene in fashion 
Where the dread shape beckoned on, 
And the look was rapt and saintly 
That within her calm eyes shone, 
As she passed out where the faintly 
Glimmering stars were shining down. 


So the two went forth together 
(Ah! the crucl wintry weather!) 
Embers dying 
Ere the morrow, 
Saw Hope lying 
Spent with sorrow, 
Prone, and spent with bitter weeping, 
Till the gray Dawn, softly creeping, 
At the window tapping light, 
Gazing, saw Faith o’er her bending, 
Angel-fair and angel-white, 
Clothed in God's great peace, transcending 
Dreams of earth, however bright. 
Then Hope rose, and with Faith’s vision 
Saw beyond the gates elysian, 
Saw beyond the shining portals 
Love among the blest immortals. 
So she dried her bitter tears; 
Forth she went with Faith still leading, 
Calm through all the storms of years, 
Staunching wounds in sore hearts bleeding, 
Quelling doubts and calming fears, 
And Love's face shines like a star 
Beaming on her from afar. 


—_————__*o+- 


SONG, 





BY LAURA M. MARQUAND. 


As birds soar high 

In the charméd sky, 
And far from earth exulting fly, 

My love to you, 

Which is old and new, 
Wings away through the gray and blue 
Of wintry skies between us two. 


Both new and old ‘ 


Is this love I fold 
Deep and safe away from the cold. 
Not old, you say! 
Dear heart, each day, 
Though skies be blue, though skies be gray, 
Older it grows, yet new alway. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE ALTERNATIVE. 


BY LEW. 


The early afternoon sun danced merrily 
through two back windows of the third 
story of Mrs. English’s genteel boarding- 
house. Well it was that the sun could so 
merrily dance by himself, for no respon- 
sive partner started up to greet him in the 
forlorn little room; everything seemed to 
ignore him, from the faded carpet to the 
books on the table. Even the dingy little 
mirror on the dressing-stand sent back no 
answering smile. But, with a seeming de- 
termination to pierce the cloud of despair 
which had settled over the two young girls 
who occupied the room, the sunbeams 
tangled themselves in the fair hair of the 
one as she bent over her drawing, and play- 
ed bo-peep with the swiftly-flying em- 
broidery-needle of the other. 

Not a word had passed for a long time, 
when Alice threw down her pencil in de- 
spair, and exclaimed, ‘‘It’s no use, Louise, 
nouse! Wemay just as well taik the mat- 
ter over plainly as to think ourselves to 
death. Figures won't lie, and it is very 
plain we can afford this no longer. It will 
kili you to follow the life we are now lead- 
ing through the dreadful months of Feb- 
ruary and March. You must go to Aunt 
Eunice, in Virginia, and stay until you are 
better, and I’ — 

“Oh, you will go with me, Allie! Don’t 
send me off alone! what would become of 
us if we could not be together?” 





“Louise, listen. You know when fath- 
er’s affairs were settled, only a very limit- 
ed income was left tous. We, preferring 
to be entirely independent of uncle and his 
family, with their insufferable arrogance, 
came to the city to live. Our so-called 
liberal education, obtained in private 
schools or from tutors, enables us to do 
nothing whatever thoroughly well enough 
to earn our living. I have been drawing 
at the academy, and you have been work- 
ing at your music and fancy work. We 
have worked hard, dressed plainly, board- 
ed cheaply, and have accomplished noth- 
ing. I am willing to lay aside this absurd 
gentility, and go to work to earn some- 
thing, but there it is again, what shall I do? 
I do not understand any kind of work. 
Now this is my plan. I will go to father’s 
old farm, and stay with Miss Wirts, who 
has charge there, and I will learn all she 
can teach me of good housekeeping ; then 
I'll come back and Vil" — 

“Oh, Allie, don’t talk so! How can you! 
Iam sure Wallace”’— 

‘*No doubt, Wallace Smith would do any- 
thing he could for me, as [ am your sister; 
but he has his way to make in the world, 
and we must not look to him for help un- 
til he is more fairly started than at present. 
Now I am going to tit myself to be useful, 
and none the less agreeable, and you are 
to go where the roses will return to your 
cheeks and the fire to your eye.” 

Louise looked very plaintive as she lean- 
ed wearily back in her chair and said, ‘I 
wish we need not be separated. Is there 
no friend to whom we could turn for a lit- 
tle help in just this present need?” 

“Of friends there were scores so long as 
father was at the head of all the business in 
Easton, but they have all faded or fled. I 
used always to believe we could turn to 
Tom Lincoln, but Uncle Jack stopped our 
correspondence, saying I ought to have 
more pride than to encourage a boy of no 
family whatever, that ‘om only cared for 
my money, any way; and then later, when 
our losses came, uncle told me one day 
‘Tom was growing rich out West. perhaps 
I had better court him for his money now! 
Oh! how angry I was! but I could do noth- 
ing. I have not seen Tom for years, but I 
know he had pluck and nobility, that make 
him superior to the blood of a thousand 
families.” 

Alice’s voice broke with the excitement 
of the moment, and Louise said submis- 
sively, ‘*lhen we must follow your plan; 
there is no alternative?” 

“Yes, there is one alternative, and TI will 
lav it before you. Captain Bolt, the old 
bachelor Englishman on the first floor, 
who has been so kind to us all winter, has 
asked me to be his wife. He is kind and 
generous, and will give me a good home, 
take goog care of me. You could then 
have all of the income, and we should both 
be beyond worry of money alfairs. Shall 
we accept the alternative?” 

“Why, sister Alice, what do you mean? 
There is but one answer to such a question 
as that. Do you love him?” 

“Ah, Louise, [ knew you would respond 
to that matter with the right spirit. You 
know I do not love him, though I thor- 
oughiy respect him. I, at the same time, 
respect myself too highly to entertain any 
thought of marrying for home or advan- 
age of any kind. Yes, sister mine, we 
will assert our true womanliness and sup- 
port ourselves in some way, and not think 
of marriage as an ‘alternative.’ ”’ 

“T wonder how firm you would be if the 
right man offered it to you!” said Louise, 
mischievously. 

“IT have made up my mind not to marry. 
I will be independent, and I should like to 
see the man who could make the alterna- 
tive attractive enough to make me waver!” 

‘A gentleman in the parlor, miss, would 
like to see you,” said the maid at the door. 

‘“*Who is it?” 

“T think, miss, he’s an agent; he had a 
satchel.” 

“It’s probably ‘The Bloom of Youth,’ 
or a ‘Pocket Dictionary,’ or something 
equally necessary to life and happiness. 
Well, as he asked for me, I suppose I must 
go. You take a little rest, Louise, until I 
come back.” 

Alice, with new strength and firmness, 
went down the stairs and entered the 
gaudy parlor, where there awaited her a 
gentleman, tall and dark. The strangely 
familiar twinkle in his eyes threatened to 
overcome his dignity, but the heavy 
beard covered the possibility of recogniz- 
ing the face, and Alice stood waiting for 
him to explain himself and his errand. 
This he did, after a moment’s hesitation, 
requesting her to be seated, and taking 
from his pocket a patent pencil and case, 
the unrivalled advantages of which he 
most volubly set forth. ‘Then all at once 
his voice and manner changed completely, 
and turning full upon Alice, he said: 

‘You may possibly remember Tom Lin- 
coln, a young Irish lad formerly in your 
father’s employ. Well, I am that boy. 
and what your father was to me in giving 
help and encouragement is beyond words 
of mine to express. All that lam I owe 





tohim. All that [hope to be I owe to the 
bright vision of a sunny-haired young 
girl. with true blue eyes, whose parting 
words have been a guiding star to me in 
all the varied life that has come to me in 
the Western world during the years that 
have passed since that bright morning 
when I left her standing on the broad 
steps of her lovely home. Grasping my 
hand firmly, she said, ‘Good-by, Tom! be 
true to yourself and to what vou know to 
be right! And I have been true; and 
now all that [ have in the world I have 
come to lay at the feet of that young girl, 
and if she will accept me and my love 
with my fortune, she will make me the 
happiest man either side of the Rockies.” 

The young man had risen in the impetu- 
osity of his speech, and now stood with 
outstretched hands before Alice, who sat 
dazed and mute. Tom was not to be re- 
strained by thesilence. ‘I beg a thousand 
humble pardons, Miss Alice, for my ap- 
parent audacity. Please forgive and for- 
get it, and forget me, if you will. Among 
other papers arranged here for your use 
and convenience, you will find my address. 
Send for me if ever I can be of any use to 
you in any form whatever.” Laying a 
pocket-book heavy with bank-notes and 
valuable papers in Alice’s passive hands, 
he turned to leave the room. But with 
one bound Alice stood before him, her 
eyes alight with love and pleasure. ‘*'l'’om,” 
she exclaimed, ‘Tom, I have not forgot- 
ten, and I am so glad, so very happy, to 
see you!” 

When at last Alice ran back to her room, 
she found Louise on the bed, where she 
had thrown herself in despair and cried her- 
self to sleep.’ Seating herself by her side, 
she touched her gently. Louise turned 
languidly and opened her great eyes in 
wonder. The room seemed very bright; 
was it the setting sun that had at last 
‘aught a gleam of recognition from the 
little mirror, or was it the radiance that 
beamed from Alice’s face as she exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘Wuke up, Louise! ‘om has come, and 
everything is all right!” 

And everything was all right. Business 
in California needed attention, and Wal- 
lace Smith was commissioned to go on. 
What better place was there for Louise to 
recuperate? So Tom offered himself «as ¢ 
guide and escort, promising a chaperone 
in the person of Mrs. Tom Lincoln, and 
Alice, seeing ‘tno alternative.” submitted 
most gracefully to the arrangement. Thus 
a very merry party started a few weeks 
later from Mrs. English’s genteel boarding- 
house, and old Captain Bolt threw a slip- 
per after them. 


_ eee 


A HIGH-TEMPERED GIRL. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 

“No, won't!” said Theodora Reed, im- 
petuously; “I won't! I won’t! so there’s 
an end to the matter.” 

Theodora was busy making pear mar- 
malade, with a pocket-handkerchief fast- 
ened. Beatrice Cenci fashion, over her lux- 
uriant brown tresses, a huge checked 
apron enveloping her trim little figure, and 
sleeves rolled up above the elbow. 

Deacon Powers stood opposite, nervous- 
ly feeling of his bristly chin. 

Theodora was young and pretty, with 
limpid hazel eyes, rings of brown hair 
straying like floss silk over her temples, 
and rosy lips. 

Deacon Powers was elderly and wrin- 
kled, with an indescribable sharpness in 
his face, as if it had worn away in contact 
with the world. 

“It’s getting to be an imposition,” said 
Theodora brusquely. ‘‘Last week we bad 
two tract distributors here, and week be- 
fore that, old Mr. Doddington and his wife 
and three children stayed here five days, 
so that it should be convenient for the 
semi-annual convention. In fact, I don’t 
remember a single month without com- 
pany since we have lived at the parson 
age. And we have no girl now, and papa 
has the neuralgia; so you must tell this 
young clergyman to go somewhere else. 
I won't have him here!” 

‘*But, my dear Miss Reed’*-- 

“Tm not your dear Miss Reed,” said 
Theodora vehemently. “If I was. you 
would try to spare me a little of all this an- 
noyance. Yes, [know [am the minister's 
daughter, and as such, am expected to 
have neither feelings nor preferences nor 
sensibilities of any kind. But U’m human 
after all; and I decline to keep a perpetual 
free hotel for every one who comes in this 
direction.” 

*“*Your predecessor, Miss Reed—the la- 
mented Mrs. Smiley—was never averse to 
entertaining the saints,” reproachfully ut- 
tered the deacon. ‘tHer door was ever 
open, and her amiable hospitality”— 

“Oh, yes, I know!” said ‘Theodora. 
‘*And she died at forty. I intend to live a 
great deal longer than that. She was kill- 
ed by sewing societies and company and 
Dorcas meetings. I’ve had enough of that 
sort of thing, and I mean to stop. If the 
church-people wish papa to entertain all 





creation, they must raise bis salary—that’s 
all!” 

“But, my good young friend”— 

At that moment, however, a third per- 
son unexpectedly appeared upon the scene. 
‘The door between the parlor and kitchen, 
which had, unperceived by Miss Reed and 
Deacon Powers. stood slightly ajar, open- 
ed—a tall, frank-faced young man stood 
there with a decided color on his cheeks. 

‘Deacon Powers,” suid he, *‘pray assure 
this young lady that I will not trespass up- 
on her hospitality. Perhaps we had better 
go on to the next place at once.” 

There was something in his air and man- 
ner which caused the deacon to shoot out 
of the kitchen like an arrow from the bow, 
and the next moment Theodora was alone. 

She colored and bit her lip. 

**It’s all true,”’ she said, *‘every word of 
it. But I’ma little sorry he heard it. Per- 
haps he wasn’t to blame after all. 

And Theodora went vigorously on with 
the pear marmalade, until the old clock in 
the corner struck eleven; and then she 
poured out a cup of chocolate and ran up- 
stairs to her father’s room. 

Mr. Reed was sitting before his study 
table, his temples resting on his hands, his 
elbows among the chaos of books and pa- 
pers. Theo went to his side at once and 
laid her hand on his head. 

“Papa,” she said wistfully, ‘tis your 
neuralgia worse?” 

**Very much worse, Theo,” he said, lift- 
ing his pain-glazed eyes to her eager, 
questioning young face. “I do not be- 
lieve that I can preach to-morrow; I do 
not believe that I can ever prepare a ser- 
mon.” 

Theodora looked aghast. 

‘But, papa.” said she. **what ean you 
do? Old Dr. Denton is out of town, 
and”-—— 

‘My dear,” said the poor clergyman, 
pressing his hands to his throbbing tem- 
ples, **you must senda note to Mr. Her- 
vey, and ask him to officiate in my place, 
as a special favor.” 

‘*Who is Mr. Hervey?” asked Theodora. 

*“*T don’t know,” sighed Mr. Reed. “I 
only know that he is to be at Windfield 
this week. Most probably he will be at 
the Star Hotel.” 

‘Very well, papa,” said Theodora, feign- 
ing a cheerfulness that she was very far 
from feeling. ‘Drink your chocolate 
now, there’s a darling, and don't fret 
yourseif the least bit in the world, and I 
will see that all arrangements are made.” 

So she ran down stairs and set herself to 
thinking. 

A substitute must be found for the pui- 
pit, and here it was twelve o’clock on 
Saturday ! 

She sat down and wrote a little note, 
consulting the dictionary more than once 
to make sure of no errors, and carefully 
copying the whole, because of a spatter- 
ing little blot which fell, as if *-of malice 
aforethought,” directly across the second 
line. 

** Dear Mr. Hervey,—Will you grant us 
the great favor of preaching in papa’s 
place to-morrow? He is very ill of neu- 
ralgia, and is unable even to prepare a ser- 
mon. We shall be greatly obliged if you 
will dine with us to-morrow after chureh. 

THEODORA REED.” 

And after satisfying herself that it was 
all quite right, she carried it herself to 
the Star Hotel. 

Mr. Hervey was not in, hadn't been in 
since morning. 

But they would give him the note di- 
rectly on his arrival; so Theodora hurried 
home again, and in the course of the after- 
noon a little colored boy from the hotel 
brought a card, on one side of which was 
engraved, ‘‘Henry Hervey,” while upon 
the other was written the words, ‘*With 
the greatest pleasure.” 

And the minister's daughter, ‘-on hospi- 
table thoughts intent,’ roasted a pair of 
chickens, collected the ingredients for a 
salad, made a peach pie, and baked a loaf 
of bread which was light and white as 
sea foam. 

“Pll show him that the country girls 
understand good housekeeping,” said 
Theo to herself. 

Mr. Reed was not able to leave his sofa 
the next morning, so Theo put on her 
pretty blue and white muslin dress and 
the gypsy hat with the roses that became 
her delicate complexion so perfectly, and 
went to church, after first seeing that the 
table was all spread for the cold dinner, 
and the coffee-pot simmering on the 
stove. 

The church was full. 

Mr. Hervey was a rising luminary in the 
theological horizon, and almost every one 
in Windfield had heard of him, so there 
was no lack of an audience. 

But to Theodora’s ineffable dismay, the 
tall young man who walked so composed- 
ly out on the platform was no other than 
the frank faced person who had stood on 
her kitchen threshold, only the day be- 
fore, and overheard her diatribe on the 
subject of undesired guests. 

Under the shadow of the roses she turn- 
ed redder still. 





“Oh, my tongue—my unlucky tongue!” 
she said to herself. “I always knew it 
would lead me into trouble! What must 
he have thought?” 

And, as may be inferred, Theodora’s de- 
votions—albeit she was in reality a sweet, 
sincere little Christian—did not do her 
much good that morning. 

Mr. Hervey came across into the parson- 
age when the sermon was over, and held 
out his hand to blushing ‘Theodora. 

“We meet again,” said he with a smile, 

**I can’t help it,” burst out ‘Theodora, in 
desperation. ‘I meant every word I said, 
Mr. Hervey; it was all true. But—but it 
didn’t apply to you.” 

“IT understand,” he said, quietly. “I 
was a little nettled at the moment, for I 
merely wished for a temporary shelter 
while they were refurnishing my room at 
the Star Hotel. But I can easily see, now 
that I have thought the matter over in a 
new light, that a minister’s family must 
be sadly pestered with volunteer guests. 
Pray think no more of it, Miss Reed.” 

And he spoke so frankly and pleasantly 
that Theo became quite at her ease, while 
he carved the chicken, and she prepared 
the crisp lettuce and limpid vil for the 
salad. 

He was taken up to Mr. Reed’s sick- 
room after dinner, and had a pleasant chat 
with him before the afternoon service. 

‘**You nave done me a great favor, sir,” 
said the elder clergyman, when at length 
he parted from his guest. ‘And we should 
esteem it a privilege—my little girl and I 
—if you would make your home at the 
parsonage during your stay in town. 
Should we not, Theo?” 

Theodora hung down her head, and turn- 
ed pink to the very roots of her hair. 

Yes,” she said, almost inaudibly. ‘On- 
ly—I am ashamed to say so. Oh, papa,” 
hiding her face on his shoulder, ‘I have 
behaved so badly! I never should have 
taken it for granted that Mr. Hervey was 
like the rest.” 

And then, infinitely to Mr. Hervey's 
amusement, she told the whole interview 
with Deacon Powers. 

Mr. Reed smiled, as he stroked ‘Theo's 
head. 

**My little girl is only a little girl,” said 
he, ‘‘and sometimes forgets that the tongue 
is an unruly member. But she will im- 
prove as she grows older.” 

Mr. Hervey spent the summer at Wind- 
field. He was revising the proof-sheets 
of «a theological volume, and liked the 
quiet and seclusion of the little village. 

Perhaps, too, he liked something else 
about it. At all events, although he did 
not make the parsonage his home, he 
spent a great deal of his time there. 

“Theo,” he said one day—they had be- 
come fast friends by this time—‘you have 
tasted so many of the petty trials and an- 
noyances of being a minister's daughter 
that I wonder if you would ever consent 
to be a minister’s wife?” 

“Well,” said Theo, half-laughing, half- 
blushing, “it would depend a good deal 
upon who the minister was.” 

‘Suppose it was Henry Hervey?” 

“Do you really mean it?’ said Theo, 
suddenly growing grave. 

“It is strange, isn't it,” said he. ‘that I 
should lose my heart to such a little ter- 
magant as you proved yourself the first 
day l ever saw you? But it is a foregone 
conclusion—I am entirely at your mercy. 
Will vou be my wife!” 

And Theo placed her hand in his with a 
lovely look of awe and happiness, and an- 
swered : 

‘T will!” 

Deacon Powers could not comprehend 
it af all. 

“If he marries such a high-tempered 
girlas that,” said the deacon, ‘the does it at 
his peril. Why, I never was so berated in 
my life as I was that day at the parson- 
age !""—Selected. 
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GOOD WORK IN KANSAS. 


SALINA, OCT. 9, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I enclose some Kansas suffrage notes ap- 
pearing in the Lincoln Beacon, and will 
add that I have just organized a very prom- 
ising society at Salina, Kansas. 

This is a county organization, and is 
‘alled the Salina County Woman Suffrage 
Association. ‘The following are names of 
officers : 

President—Mrs. A. Sill. 

Vice-President—Mrs. N. K. Miller. 

Cor. Secretary—Mrs. Laura M. Jolins. 

Ree. Secretary—Mrs. T. L. Bond. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. P. Jennerson. 

Vice-President of Precinct of Salina—Mrs. C. 
T. Day. 

There is also a very large and efticient 
executive committee, including a number 
of gentlemen of ability and good standing. 
Some of them are prominent citizens. 

The Salina Journal, and Herald, each 
grant space in their columns to be filled 
with suffrage literature by a committee ap- 
pointed by the society. We will send you 
copies of these columns when they ap- 
pear. The society subscribes for the WOM- 
AN’s JOURNAL for six months. I enclose 
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the money. I sent you several names last 
week for Ellsworth and Lincoln. Please 
notice in the woman's department an arti- 
cle called **Woman as a Citizen,” in the 
Lincoln Beacon for next week. 

Salina has just nominated a woman, 
Mrs. Carruthers, for school superintendent, 
giving her seventy-two votes, and the gen- 
tleman candidate twenty. 

I go to Topeka to-morrow. Please send 
me late numbers of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. BeERTHA H. ELLSworTH, 
Cor. Sec. K. W. 8. A. 
oo =~ -——_ 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE’S WORKSHOP. 


In some quarters, an idea (essentially 
masculine) prevails that the femate intel- 
lect is incapable of solving a problem, save 
of the simplest order. If, by inherited 
prejudice, natural depravity, or perverted 
instinct, [ had ever been so traitorous to 
my sex as to entertain such a notion my- 
self, a visit that I paid to Mrs. Frank Les- 
lie’s Publishing House last Friday morn- 
ing would have dispelled it at once and 
forever. 

A large five-story building of light-col- 
ored stone, on Park Place, just below 
Broadway, contains within its walls a hive 
of busy work-people, and sends forth to 
the reading public eleven periodicals (copi- 
ously illustrated), all under the constant 
supervision of one “brainy” woman. 

About 8 A. M. I entered the counting- 
room with my little comrade, and seated 
myself to wait for Mrs. Leslie. Ina few 
minutes, a pleasant young clerk came to 
offer us the latest magazines and illustrated 
papers for our entertainment, until some 
one could be detailed to conduct us through 
the building. One is immediately struck 
with the instant and constant courtesy 
shown to visitors. 

I opened the October number of the 
Popular Monthly, and soon became much 
interested in an instructive article on ‘The 
House of Lords,” by John Ruthven, deal- 
ing with the ‘**Household Franchise” ques- 
tion, and finely illustrated. In a short 
time, a second young man was sent to con- 
duct us through the rooms. The mailing 
and packing room is next to the counting- 
roow, which contains the manager’s and 

sashier’s desks, and the advertising and 
subscription agencies. The second story 
contains the editorial rooms, Mrs. Leslie’s 
private office, and a large reception-room 
where books, papers, writing materials, 
and a piano are at the service of the visit- 
or, while a sleek, well-fed cat gives an un- 
expected air of domesticity to the estab- 
lishment. 

Above are the engraving and printing- 
rooms, and a carpenters’ room where the 
wooden blocks are made for the engrav- 
ings. We saw pictures in all stages of de- 
velopment, and everything was cheerfully 
explained to us. The process of engrav- 
ing different parts of the picture on small 
separate blocks which are afterwards 
screwed tightly together was an invention 
of the late Frank Leslie, and, of course, 
greatly facilitates the work. There are 
nearly four hundred names on the pay-roll, 
and nineteen printing-presses are kept run- 
ning night and day. In four months, the 
bill for white paper was nearly seventy- 
eight thousand dollars—an almost incredi- 
ble sum! 

After Mrs. Leslie’s arrival from her up- 
town residence, a few pencilled words pro- 
cured me an immediate invitation to her 
private office, and I was kindly and gra- 
ciously received by a beautiful woman, 
tastefully attired, and of « most winning 
and cultivated manner. ‘The little six-year- 
old maiden who was my travelling-com- 
panion was promptly provided with a gay 
picture-book, showing that the brave, 
bright, busy woman keeps a loving corner 
in her heart for little children. It is a great 
temptation, on such occasions, to overstay 
one’s time, but (as rarely happens) good 
sense had me by the ear, and in a few mo- 
ments I reluctantly said ‘*Good-morning.” 

Upon my saying that I had refrained 
from making my call when I passed 
through the city earlier in the summer. 
thinking that she might be away on a vaca- 
tion, Mrs. Leslie replied that she had not 
been out of the city for a single day dur- 
ing the entire summer. She comes to the 
office every morning, and stays till night, 
—signs all checks, money orders, etc., and 
scrutinizes every periodical before it. goes 
to press. Is there any masculine publish- 
er who does as much? 

I am a staunch Republican, but if the 
woman suffrage element should ever nom- 
inate Mrs. Leslie as an ‘‘independent”™ can- 
didate for the presidency, I think I should 
be tempted to turn**mugwump,” and" bolt,” 
for the sake of voting for her, provided 
that the privilege were mine of casting a 
presidential ballot. Rumors are afloat con- 
cerning an engagement with the Marquis 
de Leuville, but whatever high honors are 
in store for Mrs. Leslie, she will probably 
derive from them no deeper satisfaction 
than that which she enjoys in the con- 
sciousness of a sacred duty nobly perform- 
ed. I use the word “sacred” advisedly. 
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When the late Frank Leslie died, his busi- 
ness affairs were much involved, and his 
devoted widow set herself to the task of 
clearing his name from debt. A wealthy 
Brooklyn Jady was induced to lend her 
$50,000, the first instalment of which was 
to be paid on the Ist of the following No- 
vember. On the 19th of October the last 
penny of the whole amount had been re- 
paid, from the profits of the business under 
Mrs. Leslie’s unparallelied management, 
and the establishment was free from debt. 
No wonder she has been called **the phen- 
omenon in journalism.” 

In conclusion I would say that what I 
have seen of the different periodicals leads 
me to believe that Mrs. Leslie is perfectly 
fearless in exposing local frauds and 
abuses, and that the prevailing sentiment 
of the publications is progressive. 

HELEN T. CLARK. 

Northumberland, Penn. 
ain 


THROUGH THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

In considering the Indian Question, it is 
ever to be borne in mind that Indians are 
‘-people.”’ ‘They have human nature, which 
is roused to resentment or friendliness ac- 
cording to the spirit shown to them, just 
the same as every other people. 

The Park Road passes through lands 
owned by the five civilized tribes. At 
some of the stations small towns have 
been built, in which white and mixed trad- 
ers have good stocks of goods on sale. 
Any white person must get «a permit to 
stay in the ‘Territory, except in those tribes 
where marriage with an Indian adopts the 
person as one of the tribe. Among the 
Creeks, marriage does not adopt, but it re- 
quires an action of the Council. Hence 
if they should refuse, the Indian wite 
would be obliged to get a permit each 
year for her husband to remain. If she 
became tired of him, she could refuse to 
get the permit and he would be ordered 
out. We did not hear of any white man 
marrying a dusky beauty and taking her 
into the States to live! 

They appear to have Henry George's 
idea about land. It cannot be sold, but 
each one is at liberty to use whatever 
he may desire. The white husbands of 
Indian women have considerable land 
under cultivation. ‘Then there are white 
farmers who are renters. ‘The rent ap- 
peared to be the same as in adjoining 
States, the renter taking from one-half 
to three-fourths of the crop, according to 
special agreement. What special advan- 
tage there is for a renter to go into the 
Territory, we did not learn. Merchants 
pay a certain percentage on the goods 
they handle, and business is not overdone. 

The full-blooded Indians cultivate little 
patches of ground and have some fruit- 
trees. The men are getting into this work. 
‘The women sell the wild and cultivated 
products of the soil. When wild onions 
are the size of large twine they gather and 
peel them for sale. Wild berries and fruits, 
which they offer for sale, are all cleaned 
ready for immediate use. Potatoes they 
wash before carrying to market. Some 
sun-dried peaches and apples which we 
saw, looked very clean and edible. Being 
so careful of what they sell, they are very 
much annoyed to be sold anything which 
is not in good order. Thus we see that 
the Indian woman is willing to take pains 
with her work. When they do a little 
work and fare paid in food, or have cold 
victuals given them, they object to eating 
it at the house, as they wish to take it out 
and share it with their men. The full- 
bloods usually live back from the railroad. 
In these tribes they are usually dressed in 
citizen’s clothes and follow the fashion. 
They have schools and churches, which 
are well attended. Men, women, and chil- 
dren crowd the churches and are seated 
by ushers. Dogs are not allowed to come 
in, and no one is allowed to go out during 
the service, but a pail of water is kept 
where the children are easily served. ‘The 
singing is usually by a leader lining one 
line ata time. He gives them the next 
line before they are through with the last, 
hence there is no break in their singing, 
and it is very solemn. In the summer 
they hold great camp-mectings to which 
every one goes, and all are fed at a com- 
mon table. 

The Indians bought and paid for this 
land, and it is theirs as much asa man’s 
farm is his. To talk of opening it to 
white settlement is as impertinent as to talk 
of opening the State of {Pennsylvania to 
new settlers. It would be done by crowd- 
ing or moving out those already there. 
People going through in the trains often 
say that there are many acres of prairie 
and woodland lying wild. The same is 
true of every State. Land-owners have 
thousands of acres which have never been 
touched with the plough. Shall the Goy- 
ernment take this, pay the owners, and 
throw it open to settlers? There is more 
right to do so, for these land-owners are 
under the control of the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, but the Indians are a nation by them- 
selves. Let the talk forever stop about 
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opening the Indian Territory to white set- 
tlement. The white man’s willingness to 
ally himself with colored races by inter- 
marriage is the only legitimate way for 
him to acquire the Indian Territory for his 
children. 

It appeared to us that missionary work 
might now well take the form of libraries, 
pictures, and lectures to cultivate the think- 
ing powers and knowledge of mechanic 
arts. Some of the mixed families travel, 
and send their children into the States to 
finish their education. If they would 
make it a point to secure the friendship of 
whites visiting in the Territory, the social 
ties would be of great help against future 
encroachments. ‘To strangers now there 
is very little hospitable spirit. ‘They seem 
to dislike to answer questions about their 
history and public affairs. ‘Troops of 
friends and business relations are their 
best weapons of defence. But now the 
whites who live among them know little 
of them, and seem to find it good policy 
to learn little. Men will defend their 
friends with their lives, when they will 
stand by indifferent to the oppression of 
strangers. 

We lectured on **Peace” in the ‘Territory 
five times, and formed some very pleasant 
acquaintances on our trip. 

MARIANA 'T. FOLSOM. 

Indian Territory, Oct. 20, 1884. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

On his eighty-fourth birthday, Mr. Geo. 
Baneroft received congratulations from all 
parts of the world, cablegrams coming 
from Germany, England, and France. 

The Council of University College 
(Canada) have formally resolved to ad- 
mit women to the lectures of that institu- 
tion. This action was taken in accordance 
with the emphatically expressed will of 
the Legislature. And Harvard is still in 
the rear. 


The Linn County, Iowa, W. 8. A. holds 
its semi-annual session at Cedar Rapids 
the last week in October. Mrs. J. L. Wil- 
son will read a paper on **Women Finan- 
ciers:” Mrs. Wilson, of Marion, **General 
Progress of the Work; Mrs. Burkhalter, 
“St. Paul and Woman Saffrage;” Mrs. 
Louisa Albert, ‘*Women before the Law,” 
and Mrs. Snyder, of Cedar Rapids, **Wom 
en and Art.” 


Last Tuesday evening, in place of the 
regular prayer meeting, Rev. Richard Win- 
sor, of the Western India Mission, talked 
to the Lasell school of the people of that 
country, especially of the women. He 
dwelt upon the improvement which schools 
and Christian influences are producing. He 
drew a vivid contrast between the million 
untaught girls of India and the intelli- 
gent faces before him. Mr. Winsor leaves 
his daughter at Lasell. 


The student whom the Johns Hopkins 
refused because she was a woman, Martha 
Cary Thomas, of Baltimore. has just re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. summa cum 
laude, the fourth and highest degree which 
the University of Zurich can bestow. 
Think of America sending her Republican 
daughters to the heart of Europe to re- 
ceive their degrees of lofty scholarship! 
Think of Europe emerging from her me- 
diwvalism before America! Think of the 
universities of Switzerland, of Italy, of 
Austria, of Sweden, of France, shaming 
Columbia and Harvard! 


The chairman of the selectmen of New- 
market, N. H., granted permission to a 
lady, who was an owner of real estate 
bordering on the public highway, to take 
her highway tax and work it out. when 
and where she pleased, to suit her own 
convenience. She did so, and employed a 
gentleman of respectability and set him to 
cutting bushes by the road-side, and work- 
ed with him herself by taking a hay-rake 
and removing the bushes from the main 
road as he cut them. ‘There was gener- 
al rejoicing that the highway was to be 
made neat and tidy. 
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A Tune or Beavty.—The most brilliant 
shades possible on all fabrics are made by the 
Diamond Dyes. Unequailed for brilliancy and 
durability. 10c. at druggists. Send 2e. for 32 
Sample Colors, Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 
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“Tart tired feeling,’ from which you suffer so 
much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 


6 packs 50c., your narne hidden by hand 

holding flowers on each. 60 New Im- 

ported Embossed Chromos lic 

packs 50 cts. (not embossed edge as on 

those advertised for 10c. but each flower 
ee completely embossed) New 
> Sample Book, lilustrated Premium List &c. sent FREE 
with each order. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Teaor Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxuriesand delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














me BEST THING KNOWN ‘0 
WASHING“-BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 





It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh st., Washington, D. C. 





For Primary Schools 
and Kindergartens. 


Cems forLittle Singers 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Gertrude 
Swayne, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


ILLUSTRATED 
WITH 25 APPROPRIATE AND PRETTY 
PICTURES. 

One of the most charming singing books for little 
singers that has ever appeared, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by teachers. 

The best writers of child’s poetry have been called 
upon. Kate Greenaway has a word to say about 
“The Princess,” “The Lilies,” “Three Little Maid 
ens,” “Somewhere Town,” and “Pretty Patty.” To 
Lucy Lareom we owe ‘Faun-footed Nannie,” the 
“Swing Song,” “Run, Rivulet,” and “Sunbeam.” 

Other well-known writers are heard from, as Geo. 
MucDonald, ‘l'ennyson, Lord Houghton and _ others, 
not forgetting Mother Goose; and the lady editors do 
as well as the rest. 

Music is simple and beautiful. 


Price 30 cts., or $3 per dozen. 


Specimen Copies mailed for 30 cents. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


62 songs. 





“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


+ 8 25 
100 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS. 


The unrivalled Alpha Under- 
garments are made from ribbed 
@& fabrics of all Wool, in White 
“™® and Scarlet; from Wool and 
Cotton, mixed, and from all 
Cotton. 

Warranted best quality of 
Material, Verfection of Fit, 
Workmanship and unusual du- 
rability 

; P Descriptive Circular, Price 
‘, 3 List, &c., will be sent on receipt 
: of address and 2-cent stamp, 
® The genuine ‘Alpha’’, gar- 
‘» ment can be procured only of 
the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


Woburn, Mass. 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Giveaway as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TRAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. TETEA 
S3°TS of 46 and GS pieces with S10 & S12 orders. 
TED TE ETS of 44 & 56 pieces 

5 and $18 orders. STEM WIND 7 


BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 

White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with 

ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club _Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PARLOR_ Chamber and Rattan 
Furniture, Folding Beds, Bed Lounges, 
Rasy Chairs, Carpets, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Plated Ware, Watches, Jewelry, 
etc, GIVEN AWAY to those 
who send clubs for a meritorious house- 
hold article. All are delighted with it. 
You can obtain any article you want by 
na Ng | your spare moments to the 

f work. Hundreds of valuable presents to 

x select from. Listof presents and all in- 
formation free. Address N. Holmes & 
Co., 357 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a oy box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 

















utely sure. At once address TruE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


| Making a specialty «of CHRONIC 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIKLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 


| aod Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

DISEASES, ea- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invulids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter month» can be accommodated with home 
cbmforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (exeept Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruetion, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenuc, New York. 


College of Physicians aud Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 
Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 
Wednesday, Oct. 8, und closes second Wednesday of 
May for Examinations, The college is regular in every 
respect, and graded. Only Medieal College in New 
England tor women as well as men. 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 








$50 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation. Send for catalogue, 


A. H. WILSON, M. D., Kegistrar, 
504 Kast Broadway, South Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin “ee and con. 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo. was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three yeurs’ graded ccurse. To 
secure «till more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legisiature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine. 
me announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, ~ 





Boston, Mase 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, anu continues 12 weeks. 

The requiremente for admission, the course of study, 
and the nae for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Profs 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thu 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, T3385. At hese 
= graded cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora. 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL J.. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious 8 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broa Stress otal 
Philadelphia. ull College Cour ses—Classica). 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre ar&tory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulnces, Extensive 
grounds. New and a buildings 1nd apparatus 
Academic year commences [9th month (S ept.) 9th, 
— ana Pply — we siunteste 6. For cata- 
articulars, ress EDWA ° 
ee Yi President, Swarthmore, fa 
oy Pa. 


. 
Ke | NEW BOOK. Contains illus 
nsin on trations and plain instructions for all 
the stitches. Describes 70 rLowrers: 
HY tells how each is worked; what material 
m rol ery and stitches to use; Gives THE PROPER 
coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
TO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
é 0 ors and wash Fancy Work; what colors 
look best together, &c.; rineuy ILLUs- 
TRATED. Price by mail, Be. 4 Agents 


of F lowers. “a2 NEW STITCHES _° 














r Crazy Pateawork. New Book. Gives full 
instructions. Shows Sfull sized squares. Ten pages of 
CHes, 


ice, 25c. 

NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1 designs jor 
every branch of embroidery. Shows each design 
entire and gives instruction for stamp:ng that will 
not rub, Price, 25c. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. 35 working pat- 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
-e., for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and othe= 
Embroidery, and for Kensincton aNnp Lustro P ING. 
Powder, Fad one cumple Boed Geasrives above, all for 
oo. iree Books | a Outfit f +O. 

Stamping Patterns at wholesale. ee St 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


* CACTUS | om Rath = en iy Tg 


B { I M some; I have found it of especial 


benefitin relieving headache and 
nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 











(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mags, 
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MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Minneapolis, October 14, 15, 
and 16. 


The president, Dr. Martha G. Ripley, 
introduced the Rev. W. 'T. Chase, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, who opened 
the Convention with prayer. 

The Rey. G. F. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
expressed his hearty sympathy, and said 
he became converted several years ago 
while listening to an appeal in behalf of 
women by Anna Dickinson. When asked 
why he is a suffragist, his reply always is, 
why not? The burden of proof lies with 
those who refuse women the ballot. 

An excellent letter from Julia B. Nelson, 
of Red Wing, a member of the State Asso- 
ciation now teaching in Tennessee, was 
read. 

Sarah B. Stearns read a report for Min- 
nesota. 

Reports showing activity and interest iu 
the work were presented from local socie- 
ties in Kasson, Red Wing, Shakopee, and 
Minneapolis. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


The president read the following tele- 
gram: 
Boston, Ocr. 13, 1884. 
Massachusetis greets Mianescta. Petition your 
Legislature for presidential woman suffrage vy 
statute uader the Constitution of the United 
States. Yours truly, . 
Lucy Stone 
H. B. BLACKWELL. 


A letter from John G. Whittier was then 
read : 

Danvers, Mass., 10th Monru, llth, ’84. 

My Dear Friend,—Thy note enclosing the call 
for the annual meeting of the Woman Suffrage 
Association has been received. 

My interest in the cause is unabated and every 
movement in its favor has my hearty sympathy. 

The signs of its ultimate success are increasing 
in all sections of the country, and I find very 
little of the bitter opposition to it whicu existed 
a few years ago. 

The active and persistent hostility of a tew 
women in our State has given our legislators, 
who are indifferent or afraid of compromising 
themselves with their parties, an excuse for vot- 
ing against it hitherto, but there are many indi- 
cations that the question will soon be submitted 
to the people for decision, and that the people 
will sustain it. 

With sincere wishes for the success of vour ef- 
forts in Minnesota, I am, dear Mrs. Ripley, thy 
friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 


The Rev. Dr. Satterlee said that all the 
truly great questions of the day are social. 
These problems—polygamy in the Terri- 
tories and whiskey everywhere, the igno- 
rance of the negro voters and of great 
masses of white voters—are pushed out of 
sight by the civil service reform, the tariff, 
or the disposition of the public lands. ‘The 
great need of the day is proper education 
upon moral issues; and this, all agree, 
must come primarily from the women of 
the republic. But their influence must not 
be confined to the fireside and the nursery. 
To bring into play their full power, they 
must have a greater impetus to aye | and 
solve these problems, which after all are 
most intimately connected with the home. 
The great power of woman’s virtue must 
be thrown into the balance to restore and 
preserve the proper poise of the republic. 
The discrimination with regard to the 
franchise has been improperly placed 
along the line of sex instead of along the 
line of intelligence. The most ignorant 
woman, if her heart be right, will vote 
right on all moral and religious ques- 
tions. For this she does not need edu- 
cation. What she needs is what she has 
—purity. There are many things which a 
woman is required to do, which require 
more intellect than to vote. The speaker 
urged wise, limited action on the part of 
the advocates of woman suffrage. ‘They 
should not ask suffrage as a privilege. but as 
aright. The time will soon come when the 
men of the republic will call aloud for the 
10,000,000 women of America to help res- 
cue them from overwhelming danger from 
the ignorant and vicious classes, and in 
that day they will respond in a way which 
will save the country from its impending 
degradation. 

Miss Marion Lowell recited ‘“The Leg- 
end,” by Mary Agnes 'Ticknor, and **Was 
He Henpecked?” by Phoebe Cary. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Mrs. Whitaker, of Pt. Douglas, told her 
early struggles for employment, of her ef- 
forts while vet a girl to do something for 
women, and pleaded earnestly for more 
freedom for woman, for better pay for her 
labor while she is yet out of her grave and 
can appreciate kind words, and an oppor- 
tunity to be something as an individual, 

After a report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and a thorough discussion in re- 
gard to petitioning the Legislature for 
County Superintendent suffrage and for 
the submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment, it was unanimously adopted, with 
the prospect that still other petitions will 
follow; especially one asking that moth- 
ers may have an equal right with fathers 
to the custudy and ownership of their chil- 
dren. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Judge Hemiup, of Minneapolis, stated in 
a pleasant and convincing manner good 
arguments for suffrage, which he had very 
recently learned. Going to Colorado for 
the health of his wife, they journeyed over 
into Wyoming to visit friends, and, like 
Saul of old, the scales fell from his eyes. 
He did not hide all these things in his 
heart, but gave them out for the benefit of 
others not yet convinced. He had taken 
great pains to investigate the matter and 
had learned from the best authority that 
fully 75 per cent of the women voted. It 
was the best women also. The bad wom- 
en never appeared atthe polls. ‘There was 
no domestic trouble; men were willin 
their wives should vote as they pleased. 
One of the best results was that it broke 
the rule of the ‘‘bosses.”” It was no longer 
Tom or Jack, who owned a mill or car 
shops, and so controlled a large number of 
votes, but the best men, morally and in- 
tellectually, who got the nominations. No 
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man with the least suspicion of impurity 
about him stood any chance of election, 
for the women “scratched” the tickets 
without mercy. The old idea that it would 
only increase the number of votes and not 
change the results was entirely done away. 
Women studied into matters of govern- 
ment also. One lady of wealth and cul- 
ture had told him that her girls asked her 
so many questions regarding the tariff that 
she was at her wit’s end sometimes, and 
she, though a grandmother, was diligently 
studying into the matter. 

Mr. Lars Owre, of Norway, spoke of the 
need of this movement among his people. 
He had said many times to his comrades in 
the temperance work that they could do 
nothing without the women. He wns glad 
to see that the women of this country had 
asked for the right to prevent their hus- 
bands from spending all their property for 
drink. 

Eliza Burt Gamble, of St. Paul, read a 
very ably written paper showing deep 
thought and much intellectuality, on the 
claims of woman to a higher and purer 
life, the privilege of living her own life and 
getting out from under the control of mere 
physical force. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, of Duluth, fol- 
lowed with a pleasant word-picture of the 
**New Era,” to be inaugurated when wom- 
en have the ballot. 

Mrs. A. M. T'yng, of Austin, made a few 
remarks, and gave a recitation entitled 
‘Jane Conquest.” 

EVENING SESSION. 

Dr. Ripley spoke of the right of suffrage 
as natural and hereditary, not conferred 
by constitution or by charter, and belong- 
ing to woman as justly astoman. In sup- 
port of this view she read extracts from 
Wm. I. Bowditch’s pamphlet “Woman 
Suffrage a Right. and not a Privilege.” 

Dr. L. W. Denton, of Minneapolis, spoke 
ably in favor of the enfranchisement of 
women. 

Miss Harriman read a paper in which 
she represented women as pleading for a 
voice in government as if to a foreign 
power. She rehearsed the absurdity of such 
glittering generalities as a “free flag” and 
a ‘government of the people.” when the 
flag floats over a country one-half of whose 
people are disfranchised. It was both 
right and expedient that women should 
vote. Noclass should be unrepresented ; 
and women as a class are not the most igno- 
rant or dangerous class. It was expedient 
for women to have suffrage because they 
have more conscience than men, and would 
do much to erase impurity from politics. 
Miss Harriman gave a humorous exposi- 
tion of the injustice of taxing women with- 
out allowing them representation. She 
assured the citizens that they would never 
be able to do away with the rum power 
without the votes of women. She spoke 
of the ballot for women as a certainty, and 
hoped it would soon be consummated. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

An extra executive session was held. 

The following are the resolutions 
adopted :— 

Whereas, believing that under a Republican 
form of government, suffrage is a citizen's right, 
and that women are citizens, and, furthermore, 
that women are unjustly debarred from the use 
of the elective franchise and should be allowed 
the exercise of this right on the same terms and 
for the same reasons that it is granted to men; 
therefore 

Resolved, That we urge the advocates of wom- 
an suffrage to make the year one of increased ef- 
fort throughout the State, doing the work that is 
to be done, by argument, by the circulation of 
suffrage literature, and by any other means 
whereby the minds of men and women may be 
awakened to the true meaning of the words, ‘a 
government of the people, for the people, and 
by the people;’’ and by continuing to circulate 
the following petitions, viz. : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Minnesota : 

We, the undersigned, residents of ————, 
and citizens of Minnesota, twenty-one years of 
age and upwards, respectfully petition your Hon- 
orable Bodies to submit to the voters of the State 
such an amendment to our State Constitution as, 
when ratified by them, wili abolish all political 
distinctions on account of sex. 

We also pray your Honorable Bodies to enact 
the following laws : 

A law to entitle women to vote for Presidential 
Electors. 

A law to entitle women to vote for County 
Superintendents of Schools. 

Also an amendment to the Tax Law relating 
to the listing of personal property, so that the 
property of a wife may be listed by herself. 

The undersigned also respectiully pray your 
Honorable Bodies to memorialize Congress, to 
submit to the State Legislatures for ratification 
or rejection the constitutional amendment now 
pending, which guarantees the right to vote to 
all citizens of the United States, without distinc- 
tion of sex. ° 


To the Honorable Members of the Senate and 
a ya of Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled : 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of 
Minnesota, 21 years of age and upwards, re- 
spectfully pray your Honorable Bodies to sub- 
mit to the several State Legislatures the Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohibiting the 
disfranchisement of United States citizens on ac- 
count of sex. 

Resolved, That the success of our movement 
depends on the views ot individual legislators 
and holders of office, and that it is therefore in- 
cumbent on the triends of Woman Suffrage to 
prevent by all fair means the election of anti- 
suffragists to responsible offices and especially to 
seats in the State Legislature and in Congress, 
and to work zealously for the election of suffrag- 
ists to the aforesaid places of trust. 

Resolved, That while we deplore the existence 
of polygamy among the Mormons, and trust that 
the best methods may be used to lead those prac- 
tising it to a higher plane of domestic life, we 
consider any effort to disfranchise the women of 
Utah, which does not also aim to disfranchise 
the more criminal men, a gross and crying in- 
justice, 

Resolved, That the growing sentiment of wom- 
an suffrage indicates a great party of the future, 
composed of the best men and women of the na- 
tion, whose platform shall be based upon equal 
political rights for men and women. 

Resolved, That we, the members of the asso- 
ciation, feel the responsibility which the limited 
school suffrage places upon us, and will continue 
to use the ballot as best we may for the improve- 
ment of the schools of our State, and urge a 


_more general use of it among women. 


Resolved, That we are rejoiced and encouraged 
by the successful operation of woman suffrage 
in Washington Territory, and we consider the 
fact that women not only vote and become mem- 


ee 





bers of juries, but attend the primaries, and are 
elected delegates to county and territorial con- 
ventions, as the best refutation of the falsehoods 
which have been circulated in regard to woman 
suffrage in Wyoming Territory; and in view of 
the fact that perfect harmony bs characterized 
the actions of the men and women of these Ter- 
ritories in this work, we extend to them our 
beurty congratulations. 

Resolved, That we recognize the importance of 
educating the men and women of the land to the 
value and necessity of woman suffrage, believing 
that when that is done our work wi!! be practi- 
cally accomplished. 

Resolved, ‘That the cordial thanks of this con- 
vention are due, and are hereby tendered, to such 
Minnesota members of the present Congress of 
the United States as rendered valuable services 
in behalf of woman suffrage, especially to the 
Hon. Milo White. 

The following was unanimously adopt- 
ed :— 

Resolved, That tbe thanks of this convention 
are due to the citizens of this place who have 
kindly entertained delegates, und to the trustees 
of this church for its use during the Convention. 


The question on the adoption of the third | 


resolution caused a warm discussion. A\l- 
though fully appreciating the attitude of 
the Prohibition party toward women, the 
convention did not wish to ally itself with 
any party; but the question of prohibition 
came up so often that the president was 
obliged to remind the delegates that ‘this 
is a Woman Suffrage Association. We 
are contending for a principle—justice to- 
ward women, political and legal equality. 
We need not, and will not, say, whether 
we are for Blaine, Butler or St. John, and 
us for any other name, it cannot be men- 
tioned in woman’s society.” 

Judge Hemiup followed in a ten-minute 
address advising the convention to hold 
itself aloof from all parties and agitate the 
question of the ballot for women on its own 
merits. 

The list of officers for the coming year 
will appear elsewhere. 

A STATE LECTURER. 

‘The president stated that an effort would 
be made the coming year to put a lecturer 
and organizer in the field, and that money 
must be obtained to pay a small salary. 
It was voted to secure the services of 
Emma UWarriman, and immediately $25 
was contributed by Chas. W. Dorsett for 
that purpose ; Judge Hemiup added 85, and 
Mrs. Southworth piedged 8i2 for the 
Shakopee Society; Dr. Ripley has since 
donated $10. As this is only a small part 
of the amount needed, friends and mem- 
bers of the Association are earnestly re- 
quested to do allin their power to increase 
this fund, and to forward their contribu- 
tions at once to the ‘Treasurer. 

During the discussion the opinion was 
expressed, that if half the money raised by 
the ladies to go into foreign missionary 
fields was raised for the suffrage associa- 
tion, a large amount of home missionary 
labor might be done. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary showed that a large number of leaflets 
had been scattered over the State; recom- 
mended that the central and various aux- 
iliary organizations be brought nearer 
together, and that more promptness in 
correspondence be shown by the loval so- 
cieties. 

The Convention, feeling that the time 
had been profitably spent, adjourned, at 1 
o'clock, to meet the next year at such 
place and time as the executive committee 
shall designate. 

MARTHA A. Dorserr, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

1302 Como Ave., Minneapolis. 

REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

At the executive committee meeting, 
held the day following the close of the 
State W. S. A. Convention, the finance 
committee reported $17 as having been re- 
ceived in membership and assessment fees. 
$5 donated to the Scandinavian translating 
and publishing fund; $4.50 to stationery 
fund ; $7 for the editorship of the W. S. A. 
department of the Review; 352 to the lec- 
ture and organizing fund, and $15.50 to the 
general fund, making a total of over $100. 
This is encouraging for the beginning of 
the year, but very much more is needed if 
we are to carry on the work as we are 
pledged to do, and all friends are expected 
to contribute as much as lies within their 
ability to any and all of the various funds. 

The Convention was very successful as 
regards interest, and the fact that over a 
hundred dollars was raised without taking 
up a collection shows that those in atten- 
dance were in earnest, and are willing to 
put their money as well as time into the 
work during the coming year. 

MARTHA A. DorRSETT, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ee 


AMENITY IN POLITICS. 





Miss Frances E. Willard spoke lately in 
Iowa, and expressed her preference for St. 
John, all the time aware that Lowa tem- 
perance women sustain the Republican 
party. When she closed, Mrs. Makin pre- 
sented Miss Willard with a beautiful bas- 
ket of flowers, and said: 





“If you lived in Iowa, dear friend, you | 


would think as we do, even as you say 
that were we Illinois women, we should 
agree with you.” 


Miss Willard replied: 


“TI could but say to the audience, ‘Be- | 
hold the amenities of politics... And Ihave | 


been thinking since, as never before, what 
an element of ‘sweetness and light’ wom- 


en may bring into the chaos of some future | 


presidential campaign.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Many women are the ‘‘bread-winners” 
of our New England homes. Their abili- 
ty to earn keeps the welf from the door. 
There is wisdom in perpetuating this com- 
fort by insurance. The endowment poli- 
cy of the Provident,” of Philadelphia, 
will do it. Learn all about it through 
Messrs. Hoag & Holway, at 119 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. ry 











CLOAK 


Nnotesale OT OAKS 


Having added to our Wholesale Establishment a NEW and SPACIOUS KETAIL DEPARTMENT, we 
shall keep constantly on band every variety of LADIES’ OUTSIDE GAKMENT, in all the latest styles, 


and most desirable fabrics. 


Ladies are especially invited to examine our Stock. Good attention 


and perfect satisfaction guaranteed, 


surpassed, 


Manufacturing Facilities Un- 


SPRINCER BROTHERS, 


Chauncy Street, Essex Street, and Harrison Avenue, 
One Block from Washington Street. 
Easily accessible by horse cars, and ample accommodations for private carriages. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston St., Sunday, Nov. 2nd, at 
3, P?,M. Mrs. Jerome W. Tyler will speak, Subject: 
“The Christian Armour.” 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. On account of the Election, the first coterie 
meeting will be postponed until Nov. 11th, at3 P. M. 
All members invited. Supper at 6. 





Wanted,—Ladies to learn Mrs. A. B. Stearns’ im- 
proved system of dresseutting by actual measurement, 
taught by the inventor, at 499 Washington St., near 
Winter. Patterns cut to test its merits. 





Woman's Congress.—Sets of the Woman's 
JOURNAL containing the papers read at the Woman's 
Congress in Philadelphia, in 1876, will be sent to any 
address on reccipt of fifty cents. 





Wanted,—A lady competent to finish dresses and 
other garments, mukiong trimming and buttun-holes, 
would like work by the day, or take work at home. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLcut, 
103 West Springfield Street, Boston. 





Befriending Committee. Special attention is 
invited to this new committee of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston St., formed, 
as it name denotes, to befriend any women needing 
counsel, defence, or succor, To the young woman 
striving to carn her own living in the city, where 
temptation abounds and evil lurks in unsuspected 
ways, a pleasant and safe resort is offered. Here, 
friendly ears will listen, friendly hearts appreciate, 
and friendly hands assist. 





Wanted.—A situation as Teacher, by an English 
lady, who was for flve terms a resident student at 
Newnham, aad took her first-class’ in the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations, in German, Constituional 
History, Middle English Language, and Literature, 
English History, Anglo-Saxon, and French, passing 
‘*with distinction’? in the first three. Has lived two 
years and a half in Germany, and had eight years’ 
experience in class teaching. References, Miss Clough, 
Principal of Newnham, and Miss Helen Gladstone. 
Address A. A., WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





For Your Children,.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper fur the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H, L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Elocutionist and Reader.— Walter K. Fobes, 
author of “Elocution Simplified,’ has removed to 
149 A Tremont, corner West Strect. Send for terms 
for lessons or readings. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


WINTER OVERCOAT 


MADE FROM 
Scotch, French and German Soft 
Elysians. 
West of England Handsome Brown 
Kerseys. 
English Durable Meltons and In- 
digo Blue Pilot Cloths. 


German Fine Black, Blue and 
Brown Beavers. 





And many other fabrics suited to the season and the 
present requirements of fashion. 

We invite the attention of gentlemen to the stock o 
these garments which has been prepared in our work- 
shops for our Retail Clothing Department for this 
season. 

With respect to quality of material, trimmings, shape 
and workmanship they are as good as can possibly be 
made to order, and considerable saving in price can be 
realized by waking a selection from this stock, now 
ready tor immediate use. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & C0., 


400 Washington Street, Boston. 
112 Westminster Street, Providence. 








LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a_ beautiful 
BLACK eolor. Try it and be convinced. 
Price, 25 ceuts. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0, 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 





Ladies who appreciaiate Artistic Designs 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C. Lewis at 535 Washington S8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 


and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss R. C. Stinson. 








VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific cul- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL’S 
School for Cirls and Young Ladies 
will re-open Oct I, 1884. 


As heretofore, its management will be conducted 
upon the basis of EDUCATION rather than INSTRUCTION 
The proper use of English will be made an es- 
pecial feature of the daily work. Under the direction 
of John Storer Cobb, LL. D., from London University, 
this branch will comprise a thorough study of the 
Euglish language, as well as Latin und Mathematics. 
The illustrated lectures upon the great tone- 
masters, the use of the lantern, and attendance at 
the Art Museum, will be continued. For catalogues, 
address No, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, or apply, 
between 11 and 1, after Sept. 15. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL, 


Willow Brook Farm, Oxford, Me. 


Delightfally situated in a most bealthful region. All 
the comforts and indulgence of home life with acad- 
emical advantages, including music and painting. 
Special care given to delicate or invalid pupils, for 
whom study will be made easy, attractive fw 4 enter- 
taining. Address Miss MAKY F, HOLMES, 

Oxford, Me. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., IIL.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “PECUNIARY AID SysTeEM,” gain a col- 
legiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauney 
Hall School may be found in the variety of 
courses of study. 

The Regular English Course gives a 
broad and thorough English education, 
with the addition of whatever languages 
may be de-ired. 

The Classical Course fits for any col- 
lege, in the same classes with boys intend- 
ed for Harvard. 

The Special Business Course gives an 
insight into the details of business. 

Variations from these regular courses 
allow girls who are unable to follow a full 
course of study, either through delicate 
health or need of time for other things, to 
select such branches as seem best fitted for 
their strength and wants. and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have 
been, for several years, under the special 
care of a cultivated and experienced 
woman. 

The Primary Departmeut is on the 
ground floor. and has windows to the east 
and south, giving sunshine throughout 
school hours. ‘The study room for the 
older girls is but one flight above this, and 
is in the same sunny corner. ‘The house is 
open daily to visitors, from 9 to 4; Boyl- 
ston Street, opposite the Art Museum. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizes for warming rooms of all 
dimensions. WE MAK&® THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES. 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mig. Co, 
ART (A. T. FOGG, 


| 5 Hamilton Place, 


EMBROIDERY seston, sass. 


FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the some time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 





























: C* H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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